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Toilet Preparations. 
A FREE TRIAL. 
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Oatine Cream. | Oatine Soap. 
—— —>- HE most at- 

: tractive men 
and women 
Hoof to-day are “those 
A) who have cherished 
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CURE soap is as necessary to health as pure food, and 
it is inconsistent to be particular about food and 
careless about soap. Bud soaps have a most 

injurious effect upon the skin, robbing it of its natural 
oil and leaving it dry and rough. The best Soaps are 
those that leave the skin clear and soft, and Oatine Soup 
will be found to possess these very necessary qualities. 
Everyone knows that oatmeal is good for the skin, and 
when it is combined with the other fine ingredients of 
which this soap is made it has no equal for healing or 


the natural gift of 
skin beauty. ‘This 
is the heritage of 
all, but the posses- 
sion of few. The 


conditions of life. gteans ng. It makes a nice soft creamy lather, which 
the du-t of the road, 
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q P . : ; leaves the skin soft and velvety. and wherever it is used it gives the greatest satisfuction. 
% ti soot of the city, all have their part im Qatine Soap is sold by all Chemists in 1d. and 3d. tablets. 
| 
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} poiling the complexion. The pores get 
) ciosged with dust and grime. so that the skin | 
i 


‘comes flabby, dull, and lifeless, and if the a 
capex on in to be festated these secretions Oatine Shampco Powder. 
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ust be removed. HERE is nothing quite so delightful or so refreshing us a wet shampoo. ‘To cleanse 


) 
y 
‘\ Matine will do this, and in duing so it does the hair cools the head, and if the shampoo is taken with the assistance of an Outine 
¥ iat no other soap or face cream can do. It Shampoo Powder it is 2 most enjoyable operation. Oatine Shampoo Powders produce 
y ‘ts right down into the pores and removes ue a delightful creamy shampoo, which does not in any way injure the healthy growth of 
vrt and grime embedded there. It umkes the the hair by robbing it of its natural oil, 
/ \.in clear and fresh, because it removes the 
't that is in, as well as the dirt that ison. It 
akes one “feel” clean as wellas “look” clein. 
. Oatine Face Cream will not grow hair, and | 
a of great usefulness in the nursery, where it 
in be used with every confidence. Men find 
’ invaluable for use after shaving for removing 
© soreness which even the best razors cause. 
tis on sale by all Chemists and Stores in | 
avs, price 1s, 3d. and 2s. 6d. 


as do many shampoo powders. ‘They clean 
thoroughlyes and leave the hair soft) and 
wlossy, and out same time eubsneing its 
natural colour and Justre. QOnutine Staam- 
poo Powders are daintily pacher ond 
seld by all Chemists wid Stores. price 
2d. cach, Is. per box of seven packets, 
ov in 2s. 6d. barvels sufficient fur twenty- 
five shampoos! 


OUR OFFER If there are any readers of this payee aug bie at COUPON. 
ade n personal test of any of the above Oatine e peaseanhis 
= A rane tone: and would like to do so, the Proprietors Lo the Os rink CO. : | 
e/ BF cace Pouca will send free. post paid, a sample size of any ol the I desire to accept your offer. Please st nd 
three Preparations mentioned! above. sufficient for me the ‘Toilet Outfit. as illustrated, Henclo-e | 
a free trial. Or. to those sending in the attached 3d. in stamps to help pay the cost of 
coupon and sd. in stamps (id. stamps postage and packing. | 


wveferred) to help pay the cost of postage 
ind packing, Shey Mil send a dainty toilet Nae 
outfit, as illustrated, which coutains a trial size ot 

@Gatine Cream, Soap, Shaving Powder, Face Address 
Powder, Tatcum Powder. Tooth Powder, 
Balm, :lso «1 2d. Packet of Shampoo Powder, 
together with a 50-page Book on the Care of 


Pearson's Wi why, 
the Complexion. 


Address: THE OATINE CO., 189a QOatine Buildings, Borough, London, S.E. 
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GRAVE 


WE DELIVER immediately this POWERFUL HIGH-GRADE certian Patt il 
inclading TEN Brilliant Dise Reoord Selections and all accessories, Carriage Paid | 
to all approved orders for G/- with order, and if when you have heard ihe. 
instrument in your owa home, you are delighted with ite performance and ay 
convinced of the exceptional value and bone-Gde character of this remark- 
eble offer, the balance of 46/- is payable by Nine Moenthly Payments 
of S/- or ome payment of 40/- if you scsept the Cash Discount. 


THIS HANDSOME WELL-BUILT GRAMOPHONE is our own exciusive speciality, [iw 
absolutely up-to-date and contains every modern improvement. The [IMT 
Cabinet is a handsome and substantial construction in sefid derk Oek, 
124 x 12g x 5gin polished to a fine piano finish and embellished with 
a tasteful decorative Art Metal Panel of Grecian design. Powerful 
silent steel Motor, finely proportioned nickel-plated taper Tone Arm, 
solid 10in Turntable, large 16in Sound Horn with nine leaves, and 
decorated in a charming combination of softly blended Art Shades / 
and colourings. The Sound Reproducer follows the principles of 4 
the latest patents & is sufficiently powerful to perform full Military \ 
Band Selections with superb brilliance and realistic effect, and \ | 
so exquisitely sensitive as to reproduce with amazing naturalness 
the most subdued and = delicate passages of orchestration, 
as well as the minutest variations of the solo artiste’s voice. 


The “Daily Chronicle” says (Dec. 10th, 1910)—“To hear a Graves 
Gramophone is to realise the best and, latest word in Gramophone 
Perfection; it renders music as music; it does not give it with a 
muttered accompaniment of its own; and it reproduces the human 
voice with an exactitude quite startling —its value is marvellous.” 


(4 YOUR HOME GRAMOPHONE CONCERTS 50: may hear the finest performanees of the World's 


Greatest Bands and Orchestras, the noblest compositions of the Great Composers, the jests and drolieries of 
your favourite Kings of Laughter, the Gems of the Operas, the masterpieces of Sacred Music, the Popular songs 
of the Great Star Artistes, and everything worth listening to may be reproduced in your own family circle 
with lifelike naturalness and entrancing effect. For your festive gathe: ings a Graves Gramophone is the fom 
Prioce of Eatertniners. It breaks the lee. Jt provides a programme for all tastes, and as your friends gather 2/ in the & NS zy 
round & hear its humour and drollery, coldness & reserve disappear, & your social gatherings are an assured success. . e h 
as. 


This Is a etraigtforward Honest Offer, Write for our New Catalogue. Discount. 


There are no tricks or complications. Graves Gramo- 


Phones are SOLD SOLFLY ON THEIR MERITS, and 
unless you are completely charmed and delighted 
when you have heard the machine and records, you 
are under no obligation whatever lo keep it. WE 
INSTANTLY RETURN every penny you have paid, with- 
out a moment's hesitation. Don’t be prejudiced, 
unless you have heard an up-to-date Graves Gramo- 
phone, you can form no idea of the powers of this 
amazing iustrument. and yousimply don't know what 
you are missing. Have it sent on approval at our 
expense, hear it at your Icisure in your own home, 
and if you think we have overstated its attractions 
LY A SINCIC WORD, simply send it back carriage for- 
ward, and have your money refunded at once. We 
are Willing to stand or fall by your decision. 


A Postcard will bring you our New Art Gramophone 
Catalogue, which is a complete illustrated guide to the 
latest and best models in both needle and sapphire 
machines. This attractive work gives you more intcr- 
esting and practical Gramophone information in half 
an hour than you would otherwise learn in’ years. 
Every style handsomely illustrated. Full specitications 
Siven to every model, and all these high-grade machines 
are supplied on Easy Monthly terms or Discount for Cash 


IMPORTANT. All Gramophone Owners should 
write for our extraordinary oficr of Needle Disc 
Records, arranged in complete programmes of 20 
magnificent selections, delivered complete on approval 
for 2/6 with order and easy monthly payments. We 
are headquarters for Records and give youa marvellous 


Warranted for Three Years Will last for a lifetime. “choice of the cream of the world's talent in every depart- 
dé. G. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. ment. Senda Postcard for price list and particulars 


GRAMOPHONE 


TO LADIES! 


s 
THE I.R.S. COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS 


are of priceless value. They afford relief in every 

instance, frequently in afew hours, They cure fenmle 

Weaknees and Irreguluritics, are safe, sure,and sncedy® 

For superior to Steel, Tansy, etc., end all ‘similar pre- 

rurations, Prices, ls. 3d. and ttreble quantity) 28... d.. 

eXtra s:rong, 4s. 6d. Poet Free in plain wrapper. Of 
all chemists or direct fi 


lady Manageress, The | 
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ARE YOU 
A SHIRKER? 


Lieutenant-General Sir R. 
Baden-Powell, K.C.B., con- 
tributes a stirring article en- 
titled ‘Workers or Shirkers?’ 


to the October ‘ Pearson’s 
Magazine,’ which everyone 


should read. Price 6d. 
everywhere. 


CICARETTE 
PAPER 


BEST and PUREST 


LARGEST SALE IN CG‘ BRITAIN 


twice 
as good 


_ — 


to share on eye 
buyers in the po 


CREAT SALE OF TIME 
EXPIRED % 
STOCK FROM 


His 59 tmports.t 
Branches 

All absolutely new, 
factors -fresh goods at 
nent to 


COST PRICES! 


Free approval, double 
valuc, certain saving, 
and one payment only. 
Write at once for Great Bark 

. SAMUEL, 87 Market St.. “Ma 


HOVIS “usw BREAD 


No — * has the same delicious nutty flavour. 
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jee) LOTO INTERESTO- 
44> To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Book Rates, 


“No. 1109. 


Ox moraing, in a certain Lancashire town, a 
girl weaver, instead of going to her work as usual, 
veat to a neighbouring pond and drowned 
hersoli. 

jicr jooms were given over to another weaver, 
and a few days later the body was recovered, and an 
inquest was held. The evidence given was a story 
of slivery and terrorism. Toil, driving, and the 
jweror of fining had made the girl a lunatic. Her 
work had become a species of penal servitude, and 
son, instead of bringing her the pleasant dreams 
which are young girlhood’s due, brought her a 
secession of nightmares. 

ito you know what happened ? The coroner 
nvle what the reporter calls ‘strong remarks’ 
on the way the girl had been treated, the jury 
returned a verdict of ‘‘ Suicide during temporary 
insanity,” people shook their heads gravely, and 
remarked that it was time some mill managers 
remembered that they were in England and not in 
Russia, and—the driving and fining went on as 
mertily as ever. 

lf you slip on a banana skin you usually kick 
tle skin into the gutter. The slip has been a 
lesson. If a tramear suddenly gives a jolt in run- 
ning along, an official examines the particular 
portion of the line where the jolt occurred. 
Nnilarly, if the grating near vour house is loose, 
sala man walking over it falls down and breaks 
his neck, you very quickly have the grating made 
secure. The fatality is a lesson which cannot be 
disregarded. 

But in Lancashire, as far as fining is concerned, 
nuihing is looked upon in the light of a lesson. 
Scihing is regarded as a warning. 

Womanhood in Danger. 

The aystem is sapping the independence of girl- 
hood and womanhood. It is a nerve-wrecker, a 
harthreaker, a danger to the race. But it shows 
ne sizns of dying. 

Waich the glow of enthusiasm fade from the 
c.ild-weaver’s cheek when the cloth-looker fines 
ler for a defect which is not her fault. Sec the 
nitiral glitter of her eye give way to a depressing 
dullness, Watch her buoyancy vanish and her 
git hecome pitiable. . 
_ li_is the child’s first fine. She cannot realise 
i. Tt all seems so wrong. She has carned a 
“ruin sum, and part of it is to be kept back. 
ay whole business leaves her spiritless and sick. 
She returns from the warehouse where judgment 
has Leen passed, to her two looms in the weaving 
shed, and bursts into tears in full view of her 
workmates, 

“Crying, is she?’ says a weaver. “Bin 
fined? Oh, she'll soon get used to that, We've 
all to put up with it.” 

But the child fails to understand, and the fine 
Pers on her mind. A few more fines and she is 
taken ill, The neighbours, and possibly her 
eennts attribute the illness to the change from 
‘ ol to factory. But, as a matter of fact, in 
oe of similar cases in Lancashire to-day the 
‘ee is fining. As half-timers the children, not 
to ae been on iece-work, have not been subject 
he “Ine and the penalties now imposed weigh 

Wily on their young minds, They have gone 
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FURTHER 
ASTOUNDING 
REVELATIONS. 


ENTERED at 
ETATIONERS’ HALL. 


SUICIDE THE WORKERS’ ONLY REMEDY. 


to work filled with all the ideas of integrity and 
honour which children imbibe in our English 
schoolrooms. 

" They have been told always to respect their 
superiors, and now they are saying, ‘ Why should 
en Why should we when they steal from 
us 

It is a speaking pp obi this picture of a frail, 
trembling girl, fresh from school, being unjustly 
fined by a bullying cloth-looker. And if painted 
by a clever artist it would go far towards the total 
abolitidn of the system. 

Whilst the girl is busy weaving. a drop of oil or 
grease finds its way from the shafting overhead 
on to the cloth in the loom. There are various 
reasons for this, but the most likely is that the man 
who greases the shafting ‘‘ necks” has not wiped 
the oil cups properly. At any rate, it is quite 
obvious that the fault is not the weaver's. 


What Shall I Do? 


The girl runs to the next weaver, who is older 
and more experienced, and inquires: * What shall 
Ido?” 

“Try to wash it out,” the weaver advises. 


' On no account must the stain show when the cloth 


is deposited in the warehouse. 

But it is impossible to obliterate the stain 
altogether, and in due course the child is summoned 
to appear before the cloth-looker, who, probably 
without inquiring as to how the stain came about, 
intimates that she will be fined. 

“ But it isn’t my fault,” the girl says. “It's 
grease as dropped from t’ shaftin’. ’Ow could aw 
stop it 2?” 

The cloth-looker turns and glares at her. She 
is a girl, and her spirit surprises him. 

“No impudence,” he says. ‘“ Yo'll b* fined 
sixpence, an’ threepence is fer yore check. If 
yo don't like it, yo cun leave it.” 

And that ends it. 

The extent to which the youngsters are taken 
advantage of in connection with fining is a matter 
for amazement among people who are not conver- 
sant with the custom. An experienced weaver, 
realising that she is unable to weave perfect cloth 
out of the material which is being supplied, and 
which she discovers will be supplied for a time, 
pretends to be ill, and stays away from her work. 

If there happens to be a shortage of weavers 
her four looms are given over in her absence to two 
‘‘tenters’”’ (weavers’ assistants). The I'ttle girls, 
cheeks flushed with the joy of promotion, begin 
with light hearts, but it is impossible to make a 
bad warp good, and before long the children are iv 
tears. After a time one of the little girls takes a 
finished piece of work to the warehouse. It is 
damaged, of course; in the circumstances it could 
not be otherwise. 

Paying Other’s Penalties. 

“Shockin’,” the cloth-looker says. And the 
child shivers and tries to explain that the fault 
is not hers. 

The cloth-looker calls the manager, and at the 
sight of him there are tears. But tears are unayail- 
ing. ‘The penalty must be paid, and paid by the 
weaver. The child either must purchase the picce, 
or be paid nothing for weaving it. . 

Can you sce the child trudging home with the 
piece of cloth in place of her wages? Can you hear 
the unprintable language of the irate father as he 


Hy 


One Penny. 


kicks the cloth into a corner of the kifchen and 
threatens to do for the cloth-looker ? 

“Tf they don't like her,” he says, “let 'em sack 
her.” 

And that is the ery of the whole of Hie Lancashire 
weavers. They are sickened to death of the fining 
system. And if it is not abolished very soon by 
the law an attempt will be made to abolish it by a 
strike. 

There have been manv li(tle strikes against the 
system at individual mills, but the next one will 
be general. 

Fining has been gnawing at cotton's heart far 
too long. Not the least-hated side of it is the 
practice of posting up a list of the fines in th 
weaving shed. This is a jealousy-creator of the 
worst type, and one which leads to quarrels among 
the workers themselves. ° ; 

A woman who is a notoriously poor weaver. but 
who is a favourite with the cloth-looker, may have 
her faults passed every day whilst other weavers 
are being penalised continually. 

The fining system gives the ignorant, unserupu- 
lous official too much power. He is a fool rushing 
in where common sense would fear to tread. He 
revels in riding rough-shod over the feelings of the 
women weavers, gloats over the growth of the list 
of penalties, and smiles like summer as he hands the 
list to his master, 


[Next Week: The Pitiful Plight of Girl 
Pen Makers.) 


AT the farmyard gate the wandering actor paused. 

““Wot's all that racket over yonder, me 
lord 2” 

“'Them's hens a‘cacklin’, sire,” replied the 
farmer. 

“Wot causeth them to cackle thusly ? 

© They hev jes’ laid some eggs —-—”’ 

“Enough, enough!” he interrupted, and the 
actor strode grimly on. 


PADDLING ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 

Swiumive across the Channel will always appeal 
more strongly to the imagination than rowing 
across. Nevertheless, the latter is none so easy a 
task, and many who have undertaken it have como 
to grief. 

Thus, in 1897, four o'd Etonians who set out 
from Dover for Calais in a four-oared boat were 
swamped when about half-way across, and two 
of the erew were so nearly drowned that artificial 
respiration had to be resorted to. 

In 1885, however, Lord Desborough, thea Mer. 
W. L. Grenfell, stroked an cight which cro:sed 
successfully in 4 hours, 22 minutes. This remeined 
a record until the other day, when the Rev. & 
Swan, -an old Cambridge Hlac, sculled hiniset 
across in 3 hours 50 minutes. 

The double journey has not often been 
attempted. In 106, however. two youny lrench- 
men, named Veron and Tevy, rowed from 
Boulogne to Folkestone und back in a double- 
seulling skiff. his feat was bettered last month 
by Mr. Mannering, a well-known Dover oarsman. 
Leaving Dover at 7 o'clock in the evening in in 
ordinary I4ft. rowing punt, he reached Calnis 
between one aud two in the following morning, 
and then set out on the return journey, reaching 
Dover at 8 o'clock. The whole double journey 
was done in less than thirteen hours, a magnificent 
piece of sculling. 

So long ago as 1848, again, a well-known Queen's 
Messenger, bearing important dispatches, twice 
crossed from England to France in an ordinary 
open rowing boat. 

The smallest craft which has ever been propelled 
across the Channel is a little Rob Roy canoe, 
which was paddled from Dover to Calais by Mr. 
H. B. Henderson some twenty years ago, and which 
is now in the possession of the Dover Rowing Club. 
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| Money, Stylo Pens, Scissors, Cigur Culters, and Pipes offered in this week's fovtlines. 
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Mr. AxprEw Cagnectg, who sent President Taft 
a set of golf-sticks as a birthday present, is himself 
an enthusiastic golfer. 

One of his golf storics is about a countryman 
who was passing a golf-course when a golf-ball 
came along hurriedly and hit his eve. 

Clapping one hand on the damayrd optic, he 
scrambled over the fence and ran over to the 
player who had hit him. 

“Ye hit me!” he roared, shaking his fist. 
**This'll cost ye five shillin’s, ma man.” 

‘* But I shouted ‘ Fore’!”’ the player protested. 

“Four !’’ repeated the other more amiably. “I 
jidna hear ye, but I'll tak’ four.” 


“NOT YET!” 

Tue last lone straggler has returned from holiday, 
and has brought with him a story about one of 
“extra girls” who are taken on during the summer 
to help at post-oftices at the large seaside resorts. 
Their principal work is to sell , leaving the 
more experienced clerks free to attend to telegrams 
and suchlike complicated matters. 

One of these “extra girls'’’ was confronted 
recently by a man who wanted to send a rather 
heavy letter to Germany. 

“Will you weigh this for me, please,” he said, 
“and let me have the necessary stamps? It’s 
going to Germany.” 

“I beg your pardon,” remarked the other. 

The man repeated his desires. 

“I’m sorry,” was the reply, “ but we don’t sell 
German stamps—at least, not yet!” 


MAKING SURE. 

GENERAL Boorn, of the Salvation Army, has 
returned to London for a short rest, and, on the 
whole, he deserves it. He has just concluded his 
seventh motor campaign. The tour has cecapet 
a clear month, he has travelled 1,600 miles, he 
has addressed sixty meetings, sometimes appearing 
at three in one day. 

He has been telling a story about a little girl 
whose brother set a bird-trap in the garden, to her 
infinite horror. So keenly did she feel about the 
sufferings of the poor birds that at night she 
inserted a 5 ram clause in her prayers, hoping that 
the “dear little birds wouldn’t fall into die’s 
wicked trap.” 

When she rose from her knees her mother asked : 
“Do you think your prayer about the little birds 
will be answered ?” : 

‘* I know it will,” was the positive reply. 

** How do you know ?”’ 

‘* Because,’”’ was the simple explanation, ‘“ before 
I came to bed I went into the garden and broke 
up the trap!” 


SOLD AGAIN! 

THERE was a quaint little episode near Burntis- 
land during the visit of the Hindustan, with the 
Prince of Wales on board, to the Firth of Forth. 

An announcement appeared in the local papers 
to the effect that a torpedo had been lost during 
the naval manceuvres off Inchkeith, and a reward 
was offered for its recovery. : 

One day a dark object was seen apparently 
stranded on a sandbank, and some boatmen joyously 
rowed forth to capture the torpedo and the twenty 

As they a aperoeat |, however, one of 
them pointed exci . 

“Look!” he gasped... 

The “ torpedo” was derisively wagging sts tail! 

It turned out to be a bottlenose whale that had 
sat down on the sandbank to rest, 


TAKING A REST. 

Tne fat is fairly in the fire now. 

The Rev. R. 3, Campbell, in a misguided moment, 
ventured, from the pulpit of the City Femple, to 
criticise Miss Marie Corelli and her latest book. 
re coached he doesn’t like it, and he remarks that 
“‘ Miss Corelli seems to have been unfortunate in 
the people she has met.” 

The authoress is not, it appears, going to take 
Mr. Campbell's remarks lying down. Instead, she 
flounces into the columns of a contemporary to 
complain bitterly that both she and her work have 
been slandered, and one fears from the tone of her 
letter that she doesn’t like Mr. Campbell. 

The famous preacher, by the way, leaves for 
America this week, and he will be away long 
enough to avoid any fogs that November may have 


Can yow tell me “Why is a ton of coals like Jack Johnson?” Be witly. See nex! nace. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


in store for us. One of his stories is about a 
November fog. : 

It had continued for several days, if that 
yellowish-brown gloom could be called days, 
showed no sign of melting away. A Parsee had 
been sitting on the front seat of a bus threading its 
way slowly along, and when he got down the 
conductor came up in response to a signal from the 
driver—the old familiar whack of the whip lash on 
the sideboard of the ’bus. ; 

“ Wot sort o’ chap is that bloke wot’s just got 

‘“°E’s a Indian,’ was the conductor's reply ; 
“one o’ them blokes wot worships the sun.” 

‘‘Worships the sun, does 'e?” grumbled the 
river. ‘“ Well, I suppose ’e’s come over ’ere to 
‘ave a bit o’ a rest!” 


RAISING THE WIND. 

AMERICAN law and justice is a thing to wonder at. 
The story is told by a returned wanderer that once 
he attended a sitting of the police court in a Western 
township. A prisoner was gh with picking 
pockets. He was found guilty, but as there was 
no more room in the at the moment the 
magistrate fined him ten dollars. 

“But he’s only got six dollars, y’r honour,” 
a policeman pointed out. 

‘Well, then,” replied the magistrate, tightly 
buttoning up his coat, “turn him loose in the 
crowd till he can raise the other four !”” 


SAVED. 

Everyzopy will regret to hear that Lord 
Wolseley’s health is far from satisfactory, and that 
although his brain is as active as ever, physically 
he is not ali that his friends could desire. e 

The great General has always held very strong 
views on the subject of bad language, and this led 
to a funny incident once when he was inspecting 
some troops commanded by a very peppery officer 
whose language was notorious. His brother officers 
warmed him to be careful, and he mised he 
would, but early in the day thi to go 
wrong. The climax came when he ordered the 
“Charge!” to be sounded, and the trumpeter, 
seized with some form of nervous insanity or other, 
blew the “ Retreat !” 

His commanding officer braced himself up for 
the usual volley of fiery abuse, but just at the 
moment he caught Lord Wolseley’s eye fixed on 
him intently. 

He gasped and choked and swallowed helplessly. 
Something he must say, but that stern eye seemed 
to hypnotise him. 

The whole staff waited, breathless. 

Then, with a bellow like an infuriated bull, the 
commanding officer roared out : 

“Oh, you naughty, naughty trumpeter!” 


A SURPRISE FOR BOBS. 

One hears a capital story about Lord Roberts, 
who, by the way, selobented, his birthday recently. 

He had gone down to Bisley unexpectedly to see 
some of the firing competitions, and, in common 
with the competitors, he was greatly annoyed by 
the carelessness of the markers. After one or two 
errors had been made he went to the telephone and 
rang up the officer in charge. 

“The marking is very bad,” he complained. 

“It's the best you'll get!” came the tart reply. 

“What do you mean, sir?” ga the as- 
tounded Bobs. ‘ Do you know who I am?” 

“No, I don’t!’ came the angry officer's voice. 
“Who are you?” 

“T am Lord Roberts.” 

“ Well, I'm Lord Wolseley !’ snapped the other, 
and rang off. 


“AUTHOR!” 

Miss Hornman, of the Manchester Repertory 
Theatre, mentioned the other day that when she 
revived Sheridan’s School for Scandal the gallery 
on the first night repeatedly called for the author. 

This recalls the experience of a dramatic club 
which gave a series of matinée performances of 
an old Greek drama—the Antigone of Sophocles, 
if one remembers rightly. At the fall of the 
curtain there was clamorous applause and some 
calls for the author. 

The performers came forward and bowed. 

“‘ Author—Author !” yelled the “ gods.” 

_ The leading actor advanced to the footlights and 
informed the audience in reproachful tones that 
“The author has been dead over two thousand 
years.” 

Quick as thought the answer flashed back from 
the gallery, “ Then trot us out his mummy !” 


Wrex ENBIXA 
Ocr. 19, 1913, 


QM” The Editor will give 2s, 6d. each iro + 
best paragraph accepted for this colin. 4, 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded sor a. 
paragraph used. If there is more than one sen.: 
paragraph used the penknife will be aicardel to 
the reader whose contribution was received... xt 
The half-crown this week is won by Me. jo 
Shaw, Summer Lane, Lower Gornal, Stati, 
WHAT ARE WE ? 
WE are little airy creatures, 
All of different voice and features, 
One of us in glass is set 
Another you will find in jet, 
One of us you'll find in tin, 
And the fourth a box within. 
If the fifth you should pursue 
It can never fly from you, 
Solution below. > 


SHORT. 

A GENTLEMAN sent the 
left-hard side note to a lady 
who had captured his affec- 
tions : 
~ She, in answer, posted tle 

right-hand side cutting reply : 

Can you read the two 
notes ? 
Solution below. 


DID YOU EVER NOTICE ? 
A MatTcH has a head but no face, 
A watch has a face but no head, 
A river has a mouth but no tongue. 
A whip has a tongue but no month. 
An umbrella has ribs but no trunk, 
A tree has a trunk but no rits. 
A rooster has a comb but no hair, 
A rabbit has hair but no com». 


i, 


THE ODD CORNER EDITOR STUMPED. 

“Tne question, sir,” said Chortles. ~:- on 
important one, but more difficult to an... 
you would think when you first hear it.” 

“Fire away,” said the Odd Come | 
shortly. 

“Well, you see, it’s this way,” explained (111) -. 
“There were two men named John Dire. 0: 
they were father and son. Is that clear?” 

The O.C.E. condescendingly gruited. © \.-. 

‘0 ahead.”? 

“ Well, last night they were both unforu.i'y 
burned to death in the same house, anil ! 
in the list of those who lost their lives app: 
names of ‘ John Bing, Sen.,’ and ‘ John Binz. -).. 

“ Proceed,” indicated the O.C.E. 

“ That’s what I came to ask you alu.’ - 
retorted Chortles. “Of course, I kniw . 
what it means, but technically——” ; 

“Technically it was right,” intesujpi' bo 
0.C.E. 

oe Sure ? 0” 

“Certain! Of course I'm certain, |: ° 
would you refer to them ?” 

“Oh, if you're dead certain about i: |’ 
going to dispute you but——” 

“Tam,” thundered the O.C.E. with ivps 
“If you can tell me any reason why thcy shh 
referred to in any other way, get on \.' 
if you can’t, get out and let me get on ©. 
world-famous column.” 

‘* Well,” said Chortles doggedly, “vou >. ''> 
old man lived downstairs, and the boy!) : | 
the floor above, and the fire started in the b+" , 
so it stands to reason that the old man die.i - 

“* What of it 2?’ demanded the O.C.F. 

“Why, when the old man died the yriur- 4 
ceased to be ‘ junior’ didn’t he ?” 

“ Um—ah——” ; 

“And if he did he was not John Bis’. : 
when he died. Consequently, no John Pir. 
died at all. That is the result I get, but ©! 
the O.C.E. is always right, and if you say ti.” 

Chortles dodged and a paperweight =i: ; 
wall. Then he retired, while the 0.C.!:. \ 
himself around the room. 


Solutions. 


WHAT ARE WE ? 
TuE five vowels. 
SHORT. 


THE gentleman's rote: ‘I long to be united.” 
The lady's veply ; ‘* Long on.” 


= 


WEES ENDING 
Oct. 19, 1911. 


; how WAR ge sais ¥ 


Tur surprising suddenness with which war broke 
at between Italy and Turkey marks a record in 
“es pistory of warfare. One day hardly anybody 
vitside the two countries concerned knew that 
there was any friction between Italy and Turkey 
at all. The next, @ twenty-four hours ultimatum 
was presented 5 & few hours after its expiry shots 
had been fired in battle. es 

And by the time this article appears it is not at 
all impossible that other dangerous war-clouds may 
hive been formed, ready to break upon Europe 
with hardly a moment s warning. 

War hardly ever comes twice in just the same 
wav. During the recent bitterness between France 
and Cormany the circumstances were very different 
fiom those Which ended forty years ago in the 
vreat. Franco-Prussian War. France was_ then 
interested in the succession to the throne of Spain, 
and forbade Germany to interfere. 

Gerinany refused to submit to this dictation, and 
all France was jubilant at the thought of a war. 
Crowds streamed through Paris shouting: ‘“ To 
Rerlin! To Berlin!’ Public men and newspapers 
hoaste! that the French army was “ ready, forty 
times ready, ready to the last gaiter-button !” 
But events showed that it was not, but in a bad 
state of disorganisation. 

Insulted by the Kaiser. 

It is known now that Germany was equally 
eager. A telegram that reached Paris saying that 
the French Ambassador at Berlin had been publicly 
insulted by the German Emperor, brought. French 
wrath to a head. This telegram is now believed 
to have been sent (under another name) by the 
«eat German minister Bismarck. It served its 
purpose, and both armies rushed to the frontier. 

In the negotiations preceding the Boer War 
Britain was badly out-manceuvred. Britain's 
demands that ‘-outlanders’’ should receive fair 
treatment in the Transvaal had been fruitless. The 
Covernment then started leisurely drawing up a 
inal State paper, all the time pouring troops into 
South Africa. 

This State paper would have been followed 
hy an ultimatum when all preparations were 
nade. But the Transvaal knew that every 
day's delay was against her. Quickly she played 
the card Britain had been meaning to play, and 
sent an ultimatum demanding that within forty- 
cizht hours an undertaking should be given to 
withdraw all recent reinforcements, whether in 
South Africa or still on the sea. Britain promptly 
refused, and the Boers swooped down into Natal, 
“here the British troops were even yct badly out- 
numbered. 


Russians Tried to Gain Time. 

Tn the Russo-Japanese War Russia played for 

(clay in a somewhat similar fashion. A Japanese 
final demand went without answer for wecks.while 
loops were streaming east. She kept always 
promising an early answer, and filling the European 
ee ae reports that everjthing would be quite 
al night. 
At last Japan refused to give further 
time, and broke off negotiations. Then Russia said 
he had sent off her reply the day before! But it 
‘as too late, and the Japanese flect put to sea. 

In the Spanish-American War a recent divesvery 
has shown the final reason for the bloodshed was 
founded on a tragic mistake. The baitleship 
Maine, when lying at the mouth of Havana 
Harbour, gua ing American interests there, 
Caploded. 

Everybody thought Spain had done the 
eed, and ‘an American Court of Inquiry came 
to that conclusion. War was obviously inevitable. 
Congress voted ten millions for a war chest, and 
authouised the President to use the national forces 
to clear Spain out of Cuba. Next day each Govern- 
Ment courteously handed each other's Ambassador 
his pa sports. = 
A nowadays this polite preliminary is usually 
iy till later. “The side that secs its chance takes 
"t, and lets the polite preliminaries wait. 


ae 
es ne WY . . . ’ 
on KNow a man who is always ‘ up against it.’ ” 
“ Who is he ?” 

ls paper hanger when he has to do a new 


aU, 


Tur the best replies I will give twelve waistcoat pocket stylo pens. Mark postcards Johnson.” 
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£250 A WEEK 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


We have devised this Football Skill Competition for the amusement of the 
many tens of thousands of our readers who take a keen interest in Associa- 
tion Football, and to enable them to put their knowledge to good account. 
The prize offered is €250, and the task set enables competitors to display 
their skill in following up football, and also fosters their interest in the game. 


— P ‘ WHAT YOU HAVE TO Dod. 

n the entry form below you will find the names of 

in sixteen matches to be played on Saturday, October sist. aSaeae ats 
You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 


capabilities of the various ciubs, aad decide in each case i 

think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name or ihechab which 
you believe willlose. If, in your opinion, anyof the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Trt clubs whos? names we give are all in the Football | CUT QUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 
or Southern Leagues, and to guide you in preparing your | ~~——~~~_-__~~_ eee 
for-casts you would be well advised to keen 8 record o 
their matches before you. The names of the players in 9 
these teams can also be ascertained, if you don’t already Pearson s Football Contest. 
know them. ‘ dant ; — isd No. 8 

There are many thousands of people so keeuly interes ae 
in football that the doings of every prominent club and Matches to be played on Saturday, Oct. 21st. 
player are known to them, and the matches in which Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 


they are engaged are of as much interest to them as the a draw don't cross out either, 
news in a daily paper is to the ordinary reader. . Sheffield United v Sunderland 
These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in Oldham Athletic v West Bromwich Albion 


exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be : 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with Actas North End v Woolwich Arsenal 
the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest ottenham Hotspur — v Notts County 


that a handbook giving details of last season’s play will Leicester Fosse ; v Huddersfield Town 
be very helpful. ‘The competitor who will gaia is not the | | Gainsboro’ Trinity v Birmingham 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the ono who bases his | (Fulham v Bradford 
foreeunt on his feawidee of the capubilities of the teams Derby County v Barnsley 
aged. y 
ante mast be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessiry i County ¥ a 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. Brighton and Hove v Reading 
| a help and guide to the a Leyton v Crystal Palace 
° our judgment, we recommen . ’ 
“Pearson's Football Annual,” price 3d. Millwall v Queen’s Park Rangers 
or post free 4d. from the Publisher West Ham United v Brentford 
vy enrietta Street, London, W.C.), in Bristol Rovers v Exeter City 
which will be found complete information Luton v Norwich City 
regarding teams, records of play in past The above matches take place on the ground 
seasons, prospects of each club for tho of the first-named. 


coming winter, and results of correspond- 


ing League matches played last season, I agree to abide by the decision published in 


all of which are of enormous assistance ** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final, and 
in marking your coupon. T enter only on this understanding. and I agree to 
CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS abide by the printed conditions. 
MUST COMPLY. 


1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose Mga le! x. ciscsaccyen sasgncerbist ccrdeesupveteoconviecnenses 
must be crossed out, and cach entry form must be Sign 
signed by the competitor with his own name and 


address in ink. Where you forecast a druic don’t | bAddress....cceceeeeees ane RAE Lie Kor UNG WeRen ua EERE RRTTEaEN 
cross out cither. : 
2, When you have filled up the entry form, cut it ont and raeearainetansnies staan atraluisgrasta eae bai siesIve carina stiehes 
place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, ee ote Hengon: 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘ Footsatt No. 8,” in 
the top le ft-hond corner, and affix a penny stamp. All WHAT wi NN ERS SAY. 
attempts must arrive not later thau first post Iriday, Mr. G. E. Pepper, 24 Station Parade, Norbury, 
October 20th. who recently won £25 in the Football Com- 
3. Only one coupon may be sent by each reader. petition, writes’ , 
4, ‘The sum of £250 will te awarded to the competitor “In regard to winning Pearson's 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what Football Prize, I found your ‘ Pear- 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches son's Football Annual’ a great help, 


dlayed. In the eveut of a tie this sum will be divided. and shall recommend it to friends.’ 
5. Should no competitor give the correct result of all the Mr. A. Harrison, 3 Bream Street, Old Ferd, 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor | winner of £25, writes: 
from whom we receive the entry form centaining the “IT am pA A piecset to say I use 
greatest number of correct results. In the event of a your ‘ Footba, nnual,’ and find ita 
tie the prize will be divided, and in the event of two or eat help in selecting teams, which 
moro matches not being played the £250 will not be ave ena led me to win your prize. : 
awarded, Mr. F. Tilby, 14 Hamilton Mews, St. John's 
6. ‘The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to | Wood Road, W., winner of £12 10s, writes: 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, “I must say your ‘Annual’ is a 


f posti ill not be accepted as proof of splendid guide to anyone entering 
7 ae ohana . your Football Competition.” 
>. ‘The Editor does not assume any responsibility for any ——- 
‘ Aitenibionetirat may be madc iu the fixtures giveniu the RESULT OF CONTEST No 5. 


entry form, Ix thiscontest readers were invited to fr weeast the re-n'ts 
8. No correspondence will he entered inta in connection | of football matches played on Saturday, September 3h. 


with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. he prizo of £25 has been divided by H. Hunn, 22 


Y ished decision is final, and competiturs may | Longficld Roid Bristol ; Mrs. A. If, Bete iter, 1 South 
Dae un lessening only. | Undercliffe, Rye; and F. W. Perry, 13 Maycroft Moud, 
A Goo! Idea: When sendinz your attempt in-lose a Rodwell, Weymouth, who had only two iucorrect results 


contribution for the Fresh Air Fund. please! each. Pere rere 
> ~ 

“Tam going to ask your father for your hand.” _ Miss Ouvcren has voluntecret to — sell 

“Oh, that will be lovely!” | Kisses.’ . 

“You are glad?” | * Well ? . 

© Delizhted! L will call and bring you flowers “Vou are herey designated to persiads I.or to 
every day until you are able to be out again, I sell fancy work instead. We must positives mane 
have never scen the inside of @ hospital.” some money out of this laizaar. 


(See page £12.) 
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a NO PUDDING THIS XMAS. 


The War Between Italy and Turkey and Strikes 
at Home will make all Food Dear. 


.TuaE outlook for the housewife this winter will 
be a poor one. Strikes, war, and drought. have 
done theit duty only too well, and from now till 
Christmas, an Sronahty till next summer, the 
thrifty housewife will have to keep a more careful 
eye on the penn‘es than ever. Not only in England, 
but in France, Helgi Austria, Italy, Turkey, 
and, in fact, the world over will the pinch be felt. 
So serious has the scarcity of provisions been in 
France and Austria that the housewives there 
have struck, and, in many cases, struck success- 
fully. 

But what about the outlook for the British 
matron ? Well, to put it bluntly, the coming 
winter will be one of the hardest that she has had 
to face for many years. Bacon, butter, sugar, 
cheese, meat, potatoes, and coal, among the chief 
necessaries, will all be dearer. . Already milk has 
gone up a penny a quart, a serious thing where a 
growing family has to be catered for. Though the 
summer has been an eeepeceely fine one, it has 
left its legacy in the shape of that extra penny. 
The long drought has caused a great scarcity of 
cattle food for the coming winter, and dairymen 
have been selling milk at a loss during the past 
few weeks. This extra penny that they are now 
forced to charge means some thousands of pounds 
every week extra to the poor housewives. 

Potato Crop has Failed. 

Dear potatoes and greenstuffs at famine prices 
are also another of the things the family caterer 
will have to face. One big wholesale merchant 
stated a short while ago: ‘“‘ If the worst fears are 


realised, potatoes, which now range from 4 Ib. for- 


2d. to Id. a Ib., may rise to a price almost un- 
precedented. The scarcity of greenstuffs will 
naturally increase the demand for potatoes, but 
with such bad crops there is a prospect of a serious 
shortage. Already as high as 95s. a ton is being 
paid for the best qualities ! 

Strikes and droughts are bad enough, but now 
that war has broken out between Italy and Turkey 
the housewife will be faced with the unpleasant 
fact that she may have no Christmas pudding to 
cook. Christmas without Christmas pudding is 
almost unthinkable, yet it is no use blinking cold, 
hard facts. The mere threat of war had a 
disastrous effect on trade with Turkey. The out- 
break of war has practically killed that trade for 
the time being. 

The housewife will have good cause to remember 
the Tripoli trouble, for it is from Turkey that the 
chief supplies of sultanas, currants, raisins, nuts, 
citron peel, and dried figs come. Can you imagine 
plum pudcing without citron peel. sultanas, and 
raisins? This is the time of the year when 
thousands of tons of dried fruits, almonds, prunes, 
currants, nuts, and dates should be reaching London 
for the Christmas markets. 

Italy ‘has stopped all that. 

Famine Prices Later On. 

Already there is a shortage in the most necessary 

* things that go to make Christmas jolly; and, by 
the time the housewife is ready to donk her puddings 
and pies for Yuletide, prices will have reached a 
famine standard. Over £1,000,000 worth of the 
ingredients wanted for plum-puddings, mincepies, 
and desserts come from Turkey alone, and the 
sudden stoppage of the enormous supply means 
that many a family will have no Christmas pudding 
this year. 

Faced with the prospect of going without her 
Christmas sihnumi-paditing the housewife has also to 
face the fact that her Christmas dinner, in any case, 
will cost her more. If the war should stop at once, 
it will be weeks before trade with Turkey is restored, 
and every day's delay now means an increase in 
prices of Yuletide luxuries. 

Moreover, sugar, necessary in the making of all 
kinds of sweets, pies, and puddings, has gone up. 
Eggs, another necessary article when pastry is in 
evidence, are a penny to threepence a dozen dearer 
than they were this time last year. Butter is two- 
pence to sixpence a pound dearer than usual; 
cheese has risen, bread will be dearer, and s0 will 
flour. In fact, whichever way the housewife turns, 
be oom‘ng winter she will be faced with a rise in 

A shilling this winter will only go as far as nine- 
pence would last winter ! 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
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Frefure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped addressed envelope is inclosed, 


FOR COLD FEET. 

Now the cold weather is approaching, 
illustrated this week will prove a boon and a bl 
to many a cold. 
toed traveller. 

These foot. 
muffs are made 
of a os and 
can 
over the Lan 
with the greatest 
ease, 
Motorists in 
peeaiss find them extremely useful when on a 
ong journey. Not only are they more serviceable 
than rugs for keeping the feet warm, but they 
prevent any draught from reaching one’s toes, 
which cannot always be said of wraps and 
travelling-rugs. 


, the foot-muft 
essing 


SAVING RATEPAYERS’ MONEY. 
WueEN the Municipalities sent out their tax-papers, 
a great deal of work was necessitated by the addressi 
of envelopes. So, in order to save this time an 
; Sor expense, an 
envclope similar 
tothe one shown 
in the sketchhas 
been adopted in 
several places. 
The envclope 
is blue, and has 
@ piece cut out 
of the centre, so 
that, when a tax-paper is inserted, the name and address 
on the tax-paper itself shows through the opening. 
This little idea means a big saving of labour and 
expense, where there are thousands of envelopes sent 
out. 


A PLANTER’S IRON. 

THE planter's iron consists of a piece of }-inch stccl 
shaped to fit the boot. It is strapped over the instcp 
of the foot, and - 
is kept in 

sition by the 

eel and last nails 
of the boot, as 
will be seen from 
the picture. 

On at tree 
plantations tho 
Iron is much 
appreciated by 
the planters as it 
saves their feet _ 
from galling after 
@ heavy day's work. ‘I'his hint might be adapted 
by smallholders, who will find it aotal when breakin: 
up new ground. 


—oS 


FOR LARGE JUGS, 

Housewives who have large families to look after 
will welcome the little innovation which now adorns 
some milk jugs. A large jug when full of liquid 
proves very heavy, and makes the holder’s wrist ache. 


To remedy this, a small ridge has been adopted 
which projects from the front of the jug in the form 
of a half circle, placed just below the spout. 

This extra “ handle” relieves the wrist and makes 


pouring out a great deal easier. 


WEEK EXpIxq 
Oct. 19, WII. 


TRANSFER YOUR THOUGHTS, 


And Win One Thousand Pounds, 


A syNDICATE of gentlemen interested in psy, |,: 
research and the supernatural in genei'| |... 
been advertising an offer of £1,000 for a ven; 
demonstration of mental telepathy. : 

In other words, if you can prove your alii 
delibera to transfer your thoughts to ani} 

under conditions which preclude the ,. 
ility of collusion or trickery a thousand pounui 
waiting for you. 

The syndicate, however, might as well | 
made the thousand, one million pounds {v: 
chance there is of its being won. 

Of course, many persons have claimed the | 
of thought transference, but trickery has inv.) 
been the solution of their seemingly super: 
gifts. The Zancigs did not claim to be more +: 
exceedingly clever music-hall performers. hut 1: 
people ieved that they did actually 1... .. 
their thoughts, which shows how people 1 \ 
deceived. 

Nevertheless, mental telepathy is nut «.., 
possibility but an established fact. 

Considering what has been sail, this tias 
rather contradictory, but the kind of shi: 
transference the genuineness of which is io: .°. 
doubt is of a very peculiar and awesoie 1. 
and is only possible given two vital conditi «:, . 


Bonds Between Senderand Reccivcr, 

First, between the sender and the rece: 
human “ wireless’? message there mut tu . 
very strong tie, such as the bond between pave: | 
child, husband and wife, brothers anil -i-) 
very dear friends. 

Next the sender must at the moment vo! «!.., 
ing the message be either at the pvint 
or in great peril of his life. 

Given these conditions the power Gi one je) 
to influence the mind of another, no m..i1 
the distance between them, i3 a scientific ' 

There are not merely hundreds, but th: ‘ 
such cases, many of which are to be for!) | 
and properly authenticated in the ..11 
of the late Mr. F. W. H. Myers. 

These messages aré really death wo. 
of death to the recipient, but of the a.) 
end of someone very dear to him. 

What happens when the human Mins 
received. The commonest effect is is) 
recipient fancies he sees the sender in be il: 
has a vision of the death-scene. Ui: 
there is no question kere of “ gho-: 
message is not sent by the dead, but I» 
living person, and the recipient has the hall: 
of seeing the sender. Here is an exampie. «1: 
cated by an Elder Brother of the Triniiy 

As a young mau he was wrecked white 1) 
to New York. Fora time he was indeatiy : 

Was rescued and evertually reached 3. ° 


_An Extraordinary Oreain. 


There he found awaiting him a icit: 
very dear friend. In it the writer ex! 1- 
uneasiness. Ho said that on a certiin !- 
had had an extraordinarily vivid dreai. : 
he had seen a wreck, and his friend tos !.:- \ 
in the water clinging to a spar. He hati 
feeling very much upset and frightene!. 1.) ! 
made a note of the time and date. 

Allowing for the difference in time, t:« n 
occurred at the very moment that Captii 
was in extremis. There was no possibi!is © 5° 
friend having already heard the news, {" \' | 
the disaster only reached land toge'! th 
Captain , and the letter was wii i 
posted within a few hours of the dream. 

It may be days, even weeks, before t!:* 
finds the “‘ addressee” in a fit state wi ! 
receive it. ; 

At the same time there are many aut: 
instances of persons having had telepat! 
cinations in broad daylight, when they !:.: 1 
engaged in some quiet occupation, sre * : 
or sewing. 

Unquestionably, many family ghost *!1:" 
appear to be genuine enough had their © 
telepathic hallucinations, the nature «© 
was not then understood. ' ; 
Among the army of P.W. readers tli: 
some a have had experience of ™' 
hallucinations,” and their storics \"' 
interesting, 


When sending Picture Pars, address your envelope to the Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta St., Londov 
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A Strange Si 


This is the story of a man's deep and strange sin, 
sinned in the heat and passion o 


THE SIN. 

CGrorcE Marcnant, the son of a wealthy cotton 
merchant, falls in love with beautiful Mary Rider, a 
minder of looms in one of his father’s weaving-sheds. 

For some time the two have bcen taking walks 
te scther, when work is over ; but Mary knows that the 


can never be wedded, for she is the victim of a girl- | 


marriage to @ drunkard, who is, she belicves, in 
Canada. 

One night Marchant’s love overpowers him. He 
draws Mary from the footpath, slips his arm round her, 
ant with a fierce cry blind with passion, he smothers her 
lips with kisses. e is not rebuked, for Mary Rider 
has swooned, and he knows it not. His sin is destined, 
however, to bring forth dead sca fruit. 

When Mary regains consciousness, she upbraids 
Marchant for his cruelty. His remorse is terrible 
to witness, and he vows that he will never rest until 
she is his wife. 

The following morning Mary Rider goes to Gostock 
Parish Church to destroy the only proof of her 
marriage with her brute of a husband that she might 
marry Marchant. 

Sie has just cut the fatal page from the marriage 
recister when she is discovered by the Vicar of Gostock. 

Quickly Mary overturns the candle, and in the 
darkness slips from the vestry. It is past midnight 
when she returns to Millborough. ‘The landlady opens 
the door. 


A glance at the woman’s face tells Mary that some- ' 


thing has happencd, and then a drunken snore reaches 
her. Her husband has come back ! 


The landlady retires to bed. She is awakened by a ; 
cra-h and a clatter of swift running fect on the | 


cobbles.: She sees Mary's husband lying face down- 
wards on the floor, and beside him a heavy, old- 
fashioned brass candle-stick. He is dead ! 

At the inquest they identify him as Richard Durdan, 
and the jury bring in a verdict of wilful murder against 
Mery Durdan, alias Mary Ryder. But the police 
never catch her. And it is about this time that George 
Marchant’s hair gocs grey, which is strange in so 
young a man. 

* * * * 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 


| 


Twenty-three years have passed since the fateful | 


night of George Marchant’s sin. 
long ago is now Lord Millborough. 
His family consists of his wife, a son, Roy, his 
wae Eileen, and among his servants is Fairy 
ow, 
+ Fairy Willow, is a selfish, shallow-minded little 
‘itch whose one ambition is to be a great actress. She 
is petted by Lady Millborough, and has a devoted 
lover in Bob Evans, the chauffeur. 
Fairy has just been caught by Mrs. Jordan, the 
housckceper, acting a scene with Stevens, the footman 
at the Hall. Stevens is in consequence given notice, 


George Marchant of 


| the cold linoleum. 


| of which I am now a citizen!” 


and Fairy is warned. The girl is impudent and gocs , 
off to see Evans, her lover, whom she tells of an appoint- , 


ment she has with Mr. Stanley Jack, of the Siddons 
Dramatic Agency—a dramatic agency only in name. 
_ Stanley Jack is a rogue, and, while flattering Fairy, 
‘ncidentally extracts from her particulars regarding 
lady Millborough’s jewels, and he arranges for 
Vabbaze, one of his ‘underlings, to fill the vacancy 
at (he Hall caused by Stevens’ dismissal. ‘ 
* * 


The stern, silent Lord Millborough (the George 


Marchant of the opening) and Marcus Drake, his | 


trusted companion and secretary, are at the Works 


one dav, when Drake’s eyes are attracted to a girl | 


minting one of the looms. He recognises in her the 
xitl he defended one night from a drunken man who 
“i> molesting her, For a moment eyes mect eyes— 
vthe's and hers, A flush beyond control spreads 
over her face, 


| pause to think about his predicament. 


‘Then Drake is distracted by Lord Millborough, who, , 


*S soon as his eyes mcet the girl's, recls and falls 
‘cainst a driving belt. 

That night, as if in a dream, Lord Millborough 
staggers from his bed and walks unsteadily to the safe 
10 the corner of his room. 


It is filled with papers. One is marked “ Last Will 


| to persuade Fairy to give up the idea of the stage. 


| write and ask her to come for you to-morrow, don't stay 


f hot-blooded youth, 
ang from their sins, and 


and Testament,” and across an envclope is written 

Not to be opened till after my death.” Lord Mill- 
borough takes out from the papers a faded photograph, 

ary!” he whispers. 

Then he falls for a second time. 

Marcus Drake—followed by the dociur and Babbage 
the new footman—hurries to the bedroom. Drake 
gathers up his lordship’s papers, but the envelope 
marked “ Not to be opened till after my death,” is 
not among them. And in the faded photograph Drake 


| recognises a likeness to Beth Willow. 


* 2 * * 
Fairy has decided to make a acret journey to 
Siddons’ auctor at London, and has persuaded Bob 
Evans to take her to Baddeley Junction in one of his 


master’s cars, and to get her little handbag which she | 


has hidden in the woodman’s hut. . 
On the way back from Baddeley Junction, Bob 


discovers Stevens, recently fuotmen at the Hall, Iying, | 


in the road, brutally done to death. 


The alarm is given, and after some preliminary | 
cross-examination, Evans is arrested on suspiciun of : 


having killed Stevens. 

Certainly things look very black against him. 
While absent at the station, news of the theft of Lady 
Millborough’s jewels was given, anil at this critical 
moment the chauffeur was found to be absent with the 
car. 

Morcover, when questioned by the chief constable, 
he stammers and tells 
flight of Fairy, and haunted by the idca that suxpicion 
might fall on her. 
is taken to her rooms by Mrs. Paul, the landlady. 

Mrs. Paul is a sad-faced, kind, old lady, and tries 


“My dear,” she says, “if you have a mother, 


in London, go back to your mother!” 

Fairy frowns. ‘ You don’t know what rubbish vou 
are talking,’ she says crossly. ‘I have no mother-- 
at least, not a proper one, only a step-thing tha‘ 
drinks, and doesn’t count! Go back to her! Not Ll! | 
I want never to sce her again or Millborough either.” | 


* * * * \ 

Eleven o'clock ! | 
Fairy starts up in bed and glances round the stranze } 
room. She laughs gaily and tip-toes out of bed on to | 


“T must have one peep at London,” she laughs.“ T 
must kiss my hand to the greatest city in the world, 
She goes to the 
window, drawing first her long fur coat over her 
shoulders, and looks out. 

A boy on the pavement beneath with newspapers is 
yelling out some special sensation. He has a huge 
placard in front of him. 

Fairy reads the large 
The next moment she crics 
aloud with amazement. 

Was she dreaming? Or 
had cxcitment sent her 
mad ? 

The missing maid! 

That is herself, it can 
be no one clse! And the 
arrested chauffeur—Bob ! 
‘They are atte ete ar 

ink she had stolen— : 
chek ow absurd '—she | MILLBOROUGH'S 
would never ag enc CHAUFFEUR. 

had on rrowe: - — 
tent and = hee old things of Miss Eilecn’s—they 
could search her—and hep bag. 
bag ! 

ie remembers now she has the wrong one-—that 
had been Bob's fault. Poor Bob! but she could not 
Her own 
would 


window, 


print from the 


SENSATIONAL 
ROBBERY AT 
MILLBOROUGH HALL 
£20,000 WORTH OF 
JEWELS GONE. 
SEARCH FOR 
MISSING MAID. 
ARREST OF LORD 


recious little self always came first! She 
fava another look at the bag. 
What is in that hateful bag? . 
She turns from the window and then gives a cry 
that would have made her name as an Adelphi actress. 
The bag has gone! 
You cin now read on. 


THE THIRD INSTALMENT OF THE GREAT STORY. 
SSS MS SSS 


and the dead-sea fruit born of it in the after years. A sin 
And because of his sin, she sinned, aud ann agra cee and forgiven by the tragic woman upon whom it was wrought. 
Yet among the tentacles that stretch from this first 
guilty, there will be found threads of gold and laugh 


they and others reaped the aftermath. 
sin and twine themselves round the innocent as well as the 
ter and pure love, of noble devotion and heroic self-sacrifice. 


half truths, wishing to hide the | 


Fairy has arrived in London, and | 


| 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN. 
Inside the Red House. 

“Gone!” 

Fairy stared blankly at the chair at the side of the bed 
on which she had placed the bag in the carly dawn 
before she fell asleep. 

She tried to think. Could the stolen jewels have 
been inside it 2. Nightmare was succeeding nightmare. 
A little whimpering cry escaped from her as sho 
remembered having locked the door before she slipped 
into bed. The window was on the second floor anit 
looked out on Corus Strect. Yet the hag was gone. 

_ Desperately, in a feverish, blind, wnmethodical 
kind of way—she was no trained detective, but a 
scatter-brained girl—she searched the little room. 
Then she pressed trembling hands to her white faco 
as she seemed to sce again the big, black-lettere:! 
words on the newsboy’s placard. Lady Millborough’s 
jewels had been stolen. Bob Evans must be the 
chauffeur under arrest, and she the missing maid for 
whom the police were searching. 

She was out of her shallow mental depth. Blinding 
tears of anger and bewildered terror sprang suddenly 
to her eyes. Just when she had reached London and 
believed herself —poor, tragic, dainty little butterfly — 
to be standing on the threshold of fame ! 

It was Bob's fault—stupid, blundering, idiotic 
Bob's! He, must have bungled somehow, and got 
hold of the wrong bag put there by the burglars, 
and she must have carried it off! 

In her selfish terror she could have struck hin, 
had he been present --the bull-dog, faithful young 
man, who would have laid down his life for her, who 
had lied clumsily and to his own cost for her sake, 
whose heart she had trampled on selfishly and cruelly, 
albeit thouzhtlessly and giving no heed to conse- 
quences, whom she had cajoled, taunted, anit 
Hewitched against his better judgment into assisting 
her in her mad flight to London. 

But the bag? It coull not have walked off by 
itself ! 

“TT put 
distractedly. 


it on that chair!” she 
“And Lm not 


whispered 
a thicf—I'm not a 


| thief! 


She might have been protesting her innocenco 
passionately to someone who had come to arrest her. 
She pictured hersclf, in fancy, being taken back to 


' Millborough in custody—pictured the shame, tho 
' humiliation, and the end of her dream! 


“TL won't be caught!” she breathed out fiercely. 

But everyboly would be reading the papers — 
Mrs. Paul, Mr. Stanley Jack. ‘That chatlering tongue: 
of hers had Ict slip to Mrs. Paul that she came from 
Millborough; Mr. Jack knew that she came from 
Millboroagh Hall. 2 

She was not reasoning calmly or sensibly. Terroe 
and shock had well-nigh driven her out of her wits. 

She would run away agtin and hide till (he hie. 
and-cry was over, or the real thief canght. London 
was big enough to hide her. . - 

She dressed herself with a feverish rapidity. and 
then, for the first time giving it a thought, remembered 
that she had ae her purse under her pillow befor 

e went to bed. . 
ooshe crossed to the bed and flung back the pillow. 

But her purse, like the bag, was gone ! 

The sob and the helpless little cry that es apel 
Fairy were pitiful enough to have wrung a heart of 
stone. She sank cowering to her knees on the coll, 
worn linoleum and linked her hands across her eyes. 

Oh for someone to cling to, somcone in whom she 
could confide! Oh for sister Beth, or fur Bob! A 
moment before she could have struck the man whom 
she held most unjustly and illogically responsible for 
her misery. Now she craved for him scliishly. 

She was penniless and helpless. Perhaps even now 
Mrs. Paul realised that she was the missins maid, or 
perhaps Mr. Jack was on his way to give tue police 
information. ; 

‘The door was locked, and the window was on tho 
second floor. Nevertheless, some vile, wicked thict - 
someone lodging in the hous —must lave got into tie 
room somehow while she slept. But she dared not go 


ie 
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to the police, or even to Mrs. Paul. To do cither would 
be to run terrible risks. 

Oh for Beth or Bob now! 

Then a kind of impotent rage against the cruel 
injustice of fate made her jump to her feet. Her eyes 
rapidly scanned the little room again, and they saw 
what had escaped her when she madc her first feverish, 
ttnmethodical search—a second [door that might give 
access either to a cupboard or a room beyond. It was 
covercd over with the same faded wall-paper as the 
room, and fitted with a little cupboard-like knob. It 
had been indistinguishable when she had gone to bed 
by candle-light. . 

What was once one large room had been thinly- 
partitioned off into two, for letting purposes, Corus 
Street and the houses in it had known better days. 

Fairy hurried over to the deceptive door. It was 
unlocked and it opened into a room, not a cupboard. 
It was a bed-sitting-room like her own. A glance 
told her that it had not been used recently, for the 
bed was stripped of sheets and blankets, and the 
mattress was rolled up. . 

‘The window was closed, but neither blind nor curtains 
drawn. London smuts and ome had coated the 
outer side of the glass with a thin murky film. . 

Thero was no method and very little reason in 
Fairy’s actions, pitifully eloquent of her bewildered 
terror and hopeless anger against fate. ? 

After a moment’s quivering irresolution, she hurried 
across the room to the door which led to the passage 
outside, It was locked, and there was no key. : 

She turned from the door to the window. No 
street was to be seen, only a stretch of leads, and, 
opposite, the dingy backs and grimy windows of 
squalid-looking houses. Here and there the leads were 
broken by a squat chimney and ba Aig seat . 

‘‘What’s that?” she whispered, listening with 
wide-open eyes. 

The cries of a newsboy, racing along Corus Street 
and bawling out “‘hextry speshul,” and something 
about foul play, had reached Fairy through the 
adjoining room. Fear turned her limbs into leaden 
weights ; but the.next moment horrified curiosity got 
the better of sheer terror. She s red into the 
next room, as if dragged by invisible hands, without 
having observed two things that might have thrown 
light on the mystery of the — g and purse. 

The window, overlooking the leads, was closed, 
but not hasped, and when viewed from a certain angle, 
so as to catch the light, the impression of a splaycd-out 
hand was visible on the thin grime-film on the outer 
side of the glass. 

A faint impression, but grimly perfect in tts very 
tmperfection. It had been made by a left hand from 
panes second finger had bcen severed at the second 
tnuckle. 

But Fairy had observed nothing. Shoe stood in the 
next room, a most piteous figure, clawing her face. 
She could distinguish the newsboy’s cries more clearly 
now. 

“Hextry speshul! Jewel robbery—ghastly dis- 
covery—foul play.” 

The rumble of Tondlon's traffic smothered the sounds 
for a second. 

“Victim hidentified—former footman at  Mill- 
borough ’All—missing maid—hextry speshul 

The boy was gonc round a corner, and his voice 
died away. 

With a whimpering cry of utter despair, Fairy reeled 
to the bed and sank to it, burying her white face in 
the pillow. 

“Beth! Beth!” she moancd, her hysterical tones 
stifled by the pillow. ‘‘ Beth—Bob—oh, dear God ! 
What am I to do—help me!” 

In her agonised terror, she was calling on the sister 
and the lover whose interests and feelings she had never 
considered in the past, whose devotion and unselfishness 
the had simply traded on airily and thoughtlessly for 
her own selfish ends ! 

Yet sho was to be pitied deeply at this moment 
of terrible loneliness and despair, in the heart of a 
great, unknown city—with its traps and snares for the 
fool, the unwary, the innocent, and the ignorant ! 

Then again the terror that paralysed her one moment 

oaded her to action the next. She staggered to 

er fect. 

She was not a thief! They should not catch her 
and drag her back to Millborough into shame and 
humiliation, to kill her dream of fame! She must 
pet away, hide somewhere, write to Beth, wait till the 
huc-and-cry was over, or they caught the real thieves ! 
Surely they would catch them, and the truth would out? 

But she was penniless ! 

‘Then a stray beam of sunlight, struggling through 
London murkiness, pierced into the room, and gave a 
golden se to something she woroe on her wrist. It 
caught her eye! 

“* Bob's bracelet |!” she choked. 

Sho ainped the gold bangle from her wrist. Bob 
Evans had given it her. It was eighteen-carat gold, 
and even that had not seemed good enough for his 
Fairy. The purchase of it had meant a great effort at 
saving money. How his plain, honest face had 
flushed, like a bashful age when he had produced 
it rather sheepishly. He had been much worried 
over the little lovc-message that he wanted to havo 


A neat definition I 
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inscribed on the inner circle, and had been so proud 
of the one he had finally chosen :— . 
“© * Ceaseless I think of thee: ; 
WE Cowes betewrens hough on eet, 


And Fairy, as they stood together 
had suffer 


and snuggled 
tantalising half-unconscious way with fire. 

Just for a moment sentiment intruded and held 
terror in abeyance. A hot. tear ed down on 
Bob Evans's he but it did not spring from 
very decp wells. Her heart was shallow. ; 

er natural selfishness swiftly dismissed sentiment. 
The bangle was eighteen-carat gold. It would fetch 
money at a pawn-shop, and she would be no longer 
nniless. The golden-glinting bangle had brought her 
a first glimmer of hope. _ ; 

Horror was at her elbow again—sometimes spurring 
her, sometimes fottering her—as she slip into 
Eileen Marchant’s fur-lined coat, and donned hat and 
motor-veil. . 

“Foul play!” she shivered out once, with 
chattering teeth, and thrust her fingers into her ears 
as if sho heard again the newsboy’s cries, and was 
trying to shut them out. ois 

“A jingle distracted her. She thrust a hand into one 
of the coat’s big pockets, and found two shillings that 
she must have put there. Only a'small mercy, but one 
to be thankful for ! ; 

Tip-toeing to the door of her room, she unlocked it. 
The dark passage was empty and the house silent. 
She had no clear plans, only a craving to get awa 
before Mrs. Paul realised she was the missing maid, 
and a knowl that she was helpless without money. 
Perhaps the police were already on their way to Corus 
Street. 

Yet Eileen Marchant’s coat, her stylish hat’and veil 

ave her some sense of security. ‘ Missing maid!” 
Penpls would be searching for someone humbly dressed, 
who looked like a servant, and she had never looked 
like a servant. ite her misery and her terror, 
she thrilled with vanity at the thought. 

She reached the street’ door without meeting any- 
one, and let herself out. Cotton-spinning and weaving 
Millborough was a big noisy town, but London was 
bigger, busier, noisier, and unknown to her. The 
voice of traffic, broken by cries of newsboys, smote 
tr iy ii vening had alread; 

arly as it was, one e ir ly 
come =a with a second edition, elely to exploit the 
Millborough Hall jewel oa first news 
through to London from Millborough was that jewels 
to the value of £20,000 had been stolen from Mill- 
borough Hall, that a maid named Willow was 
missing and wanted, and that Lord Millborough’s 
chauffeur, Robert Evans, had been arrested for 
complicity. 

The startling news that the body of Charles Stevens, 
an ex-footman, had been discovered in circumstances 
indicating foul play. and that Evans had been arrested 
on suspicion of having caused his death, had come 
through later. He had been taken to Dudding police- 
station, and it was expected that he would be benaght 
up before the Dudding Bench some ‘time that day, 
and formally charged with a view to a remand. 

London was a strange city to Fairy ; but she was 
familiar with the of the three balls and 
those narrow little boxes fitted with bolts, wherein 
men and women, and often—alas !—children, transact 
business with Uncle. As a slip of a girl—in those 
horrid Millborough days, when trade was bad and 
some mills closed and others working short time, and 
her stepmother was on the drink, and the brokers 
expected, she, like Beth, had carried bundles to the 
pawn-shop. 

Where she was she did not know, but at last she saw 
them across a crowded street—three brass balls 
shining mockingly like gold in the sunlight. 

More newsboys’ cries ; staring placards! But she 
must try to look unconcerned, though the victim of 
foul play must be Stevens, whom she had cajoled and 
bewitched, who—was it only last night ?—had sprung 
out on her, fis speech thick with drink, and had sworn 
that if he could not have her, no one else should, and 
that he would ‘‘ do” for her as well as Bob Evans. 

Oh, dear God! But she did not deserve it ! 

Fairy reeled suddenly under the surge of her thoughts 
and would have been under the wheels of a motor- 
omnibus, had not someone gripped her arm. 

“You'll be run over, young lady, if you don’t 
mind!” 

It was a policeman. For one ghastly moment she 
had imagined herself arrested. But there was no 
suspicion on his stolid, kindly face, and, for all her 
terror—she had nearly fainted—she knew another of 
hor vain little thrills. He had called her “ yo 
lady *—and over yonder was a placard with 
“Missing Maid ” large upon it, 

Then he held up a lc hand, and traffic slowed 
down and stopped. He thought sho had stumbled. 

‘Thank you so much!” sho contrived to say. 

He saluted her as if she had been a pee | lady 
before he crossed over. The entrances to the pawn- 
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Fairy gla over her shoulder to see that she wa... 
of the policeman’s sight before sho sli a es t 
the box-like little compartments, and shot the boli, 


pushing Bob’s 
shall take it out this afternoon.” 

“How much do you want?” asked the pa: 
broker’s assistant, looking at it through a jewel. , 


glass. 

“Three pounds!” 

“ Not more than thirty shillings!” said the \.. 
man as ho read the inscription on the inner citei. 

Did.“ Bob” suggest anything to him? But : 
next moment Fairy told herself that the nan « 
common—a little too common for her liking, 

“ Very well,” she said, anxious to get it over. 

“What name?” asked the young man, iui 
out the ticket. | 

‘Miss Romayne,” she answered. 

‘* Address ? ”’ 

What should she say ? 

“The Royal Hotel, Embankment!” She ha’ 
it somewhere on an advertisement or hoardin., 
obeyed a sudden inspiration. 

Out in the street again, the richer by thirty shill: 
It would buy her food and lodgings somewher 
she could get in touch with Beth. She must .. 
municate with Beth somehow—Beth must help |): 

She walked on blindly, and realised that sli 
on a great bridge spanning the river, one of ahi ., 
stream flowing over it. 

Another newsboy, with placard, and shouti 

“ Missing maid—full description—arrest ¢y;..: | 


The pavement and the people on it seemed to: 1 
round ; but she pressed on helplessly, blindly, 
impelled to go on. 

ere was she now ? 
- A great railway station. She would take a train— 
somewhere ! 

Where was the booking-office ? But she was <i! 1 
in London than out of it! An agony of inde... 4 
‘seized her. Why was that policeman stating at |: : 
And then a voice at her elbow said : 

‘“* Miss Romayne ! ” 

She nearly screamed. The voico had sw! ! 
curiously and sagoely familiar. She turned, |-: 
nerves strung to their highest pitch. 

It was Mrs. Lustleigh, the woman who had nt 
her at St. Pancras, from whom Mrs. Paul had saved |. 

Mrs. Lustleigh, of the Red House, St. John’s \: 
procuress and soul-merchant; Mrs. Lustlei-/l, 
counted big railway stations among her hiini«:. - 
grounds for freshness and innocence. 

“* How odd !” she laughed in her low, purrin. = :.v, 
and her white, pointed teeth showed. 

She was beautifully and fashionably dressed, !:t 
without her “ transformation,” her paint and pow.i: 
and enamel, she would have been reveal ou 


iM hag 
‘* How very odd!” she repeated. 

But Fairy did not hear her the sccond tine ‘iv 
spoke. She felt a sudden, strango singing in |\' 
ears, and while the woman seemed to be revs: 
further and further away, the policeman, who |. «1 
turned his head and was still looking at her, «1. 
to be growing bigger, more distinct . . . 0 ' 
towards her. . . . 

‘* My dear child, you're faint!” ; 

It was the woman, not the policeman, »!) | ! 
taken her arm, and was leading bev as 
somewhere. 

“TI will look after you—you want food-—\.' | .! 
be comfortable and safe with me; it’s not far— ‘li 
mie seems interested in you; this is my rv 


rougham. I’m sorry for you—oh, I th:' I 
understand ! ” 

All spoken quickly, sympathetically, umir (t 
breath. 


“T can guess—I will help you!” : 
Fairy was hardly sane. Poor, selfish, help |" 
soul, she had ever been given to load the shoul!:- +! 
others with her burdens, and seck escape at al! -'< 
from the unpleasantnesses and the drudgery « 
The scene at the railway station before daybrc:! 
the advice and warning and true sympathy «! 
faded woman, from whose eyes looked out the n=: ' 
of a past tragedy and whose knowledge of the ~ ‘! 
had been gathered bitterly—Mrs. Paul, lodgin=: ; 

keeper—these things had no place in Fairy’s ' 
brain. eda 
Just when the policeman seemed in her di’ 
imagination to be bearing down upon her, si 
found sympathy and a promise of help—j': 
mpathy, too. Had the Devil himself, trans}! 
disgninedl” offered her assistance at that mom«:' 
poor, tragic woman-child would have welcon! .'- 


1 
! 
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“Take me away from it all!” she whirl 
aoe Poor ebild 1” hispered the evil spirit of th" 
“Poor child!” whi e evil spirit of th: ' 
House, St. John’s Wood. Sao its 
She helped the dazed, unreasoning girl in!) ; 


motor-brougham. Itthrobbed away as soon ass!" } 
geen an instruction through the speaking-tu: 
© chauffeur, 
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ae «closed her eyes and leant back. She did not 

‘here was something soothing to her torn 
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“Don't you chuck the girl in my teeth 1° he snarled 


Then a sudden nameless fear possessed her. 
She sped across to the door. 


a h : f the well-s is Te ees : ; into the other's face. ** You and Franks bungled it-- 
bout the smooth running 0} ce prung t was lucked ! ane e j : 
hn iam, A partial sense of security stole over her. * * - * | ti agen et pte thousand pounds’ worth, ye 
‘ = . . . ” BR Ae " = ‘i ie 4 ¢ ‘ * * o s se 
* Peat te a eine Bag goa soe pae 7 re he ar room Mrs, Lust!cigh was speaking into “And L tell you,” snarled back the other, “it's 
Jo). hosting on v u ring i Os . your stage-struck skivvey—and ¥ ak- 
‘Don't worry, dear! Til be your friend — Is that Sie Harold?) Yes. I'm Mrs, Lustleigh. | ness for anything taut ia Bile ani eee weak 


| You 
got all the information you wanted out of her, why 
the blazes bring the little fool up to London? You 
and your voicc-trials—and vour mouth always watering 
for flappers! She's got the jewels, By Jove.” He 
checked himself. ‘I wish I'd got my hands on her 
now! They'll trace her, find out she was coming to 
the Academy. We shall have the police all over us 
before we know where we are! She ll have heard the 
newsboys, realise that she’s wanted, that she's got a 
bag that isn’t hers. What'll she do if she's an ounce 
of commonsense ? Go to the police! What's she 


i. | understand. You'll be safe with me. But 


, Can you dine here to-night ¢ The loveliest thing in 
You want food and 


the world. Only about seventecn, I should say—and 
too fresh for words! Oh, vou will love her! © You'll | 
}come ? Good! Dinner at cight; just you. T, and 
the girl, Ob, you'll love it! Want to cat it!” 


CHAPTER TWELVE. 
The Missinz Finger, 


; A Few moments after Fairy Willow quitted Corus 
Street in quest of a pawnbroker’s with Bob Evans’ 


y pat caing to worry you now, 
jy and rest—then we'll talk !° 
ey odein’t do—it !” trembled Fairy helplessly. 
“fy, sure you didn’t!’ murmured Mrs. Lustleigh, 
1 .1in fondled the hand of innocence, freshness, 
y alle. 
sae cnee, freshness, and youth had the biggest 
"in her body-market! And already she had a 
vat for her latest acquisition in her mind's cye. 
“pont worry!” she kept on murmuring. 


Prevently the, —— phe od ae Series orectoken, taxi-cab ey up to Mrs. Paul's lodging- | done to be afraid of ? Taken French leave from 
ial into a quiet maze of those silent thoroughfares | house, and a woman, ig-hatted, and fashionably | situation. Your visit to Mill ji 
Ke abound in 8t. John’s Wood, with bijou houses | dressed, alighted. ? out——” ° perencnee Sh SUne 
~t beck, somo almost invisible, behind dull brown It was Miss Delorme, of the Siddons Academy of “What if it docs?” retorted Jack. “It was 
al Dramatic Art. Though she had sought to brace up| legitimate. You're white-livered, and I thought you'd 


i: cae little of the Red House was visible above the 
uall that screened it from the quiet road. It was 
only two storeys, and set well back. Two red-painted 
doors proclaimed the motor-garage. A red door with 
aletter-trap and, above it, a grille with a hinged panel, 
throuh which any one could scrutinise a caller 
lefore admission, gave access to a glass-covered 
wav that led to the house itsclf. 

“Here we are!” said Mrs. Lustleigh. 
opened her eyes, almost as if she was 
waking from sleep. But she had been enduring 
nizhtmare awake, She had not yet seen a 
paper: she had seen only placards and had 
heard che cries of nowsboys, 

Mr: Lustleigh quitted the vehicle and Fairy 
loved the frou-frou of her silken underwear, and 
had always longed for exquisite things in 
whiei to shrine her dainty body. The luxurious 
counds distracted her for a mument, and gave 
ber a kind of envious pleasure. 

“Come along!’? The woman fitted a 
htchkey into the red, secretive-looking door. 

xo Fairy Willow passed into the Red 
Hous: of Shame and Body-barter, and the door 
Closed upon her. 

Mong the covered way into a small, but 
hisurivusly-furnished hall, the light subdued, 
with rich Persian rags on the floor. Fairy, in : 
ivr dreams, had pictured herself, when stage- 
came to her, living in some such luxury H} 
as this which surrounded her. j bag. 

“Pont worry!” whispered the woman, ea SS ! ) eae WW) Stanley Jack had given the woman who was 
“Vo erder lanch at ~ ; y i) onee his mistress and was now his tool a curte 


her nerves for the task before her with a brandy-and- 
soda, the dilated pupils of her eves gave sume clue to 
the tension under which she was labouring. And in the 
room at the so-called Academy, wherein stage- 
aspirants were interviewed by the principals, three 


spunk in you, Charlic 2? Or did you run up against 
Stevens, or bump into some one or something in the 
car with a nasty jar? Js that what's on your nerves ? 
Was it you—not Evans?” 

His voice was down again. 

“T tell vou—no! There wasn't a hitch. Ask 
Franks! Evans, the chauffeur, has been arrested for 
it, and he did it. It's down in the paper, isn’t it %”’ 

But the man’s hands had developed nervous restless- 
ness again, and Franks had again gone an unhealthy 
colour about the gills. 

“T don't always accept as gospel whet I read in the 
papers!” said Stanley Jack slowly. ‘Don't you 
think, laddics, it wouldn't be # bad idea if you took 
a holiday abroad, ch?” 

“In any case, we're going to do that, aftcr the mess 
that skivvey’s made of things. But there's just a 
chance that Bee mav pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire. I'll give her half an hour, and risk it. 

What's the infernal boy howling out now ?” 

Meantime Beatrix Delorme, having told thé 
driver of the taxi-cab to wait, had rung the 
lodging-house bell. She looked like a woman 
who was breaking a journey to a railway- 
station to pay a bricf call, though, in such 
circumstances, one might have expected her to 
leavo her travelling rug and bag in the cab; 
but she was carrying them, tho rug flung 
apparently carclessly over one arm, yet in such 
a way that it almost completely smothered the 


Fairy 


‘ 
fame 


Ifer macnners were good. 


on 


Ulanche as to method. 

The girl who helped Mrs. Paul by day opened 
the docr. Miss Delorme was known to her. 
Several of the Academy pupils had lodged at 
Mrs. Paul's. One, indeed, had left suddenly, 
seeming in great trouble, and a week later her 

body was taken from the river; bub not a 
= shadow of imputation hat been east on the 
==. Academy. It was hinted at the inquest that 
she had trouble over some lad before she ran 


She bd the way into a beautiful room with 
«corenes and an Eastern note about 
re and style of decoration. 
“Make yourself comfy !"" she murmured. 
“hot vow mest have something to drink ; vou 
heck alee adtully ill!” : 
Mie frua-froued across to a wonterfally 
Injured cabinet of Eastern workinanship, 
opened it. and, with ber back turned, tilled an 


expu it: liqueur glass with brandy. away to London and soucht to go on the stay. 
sd . J . * The sphinedowt tupresstoa of a hand, froma which the second finger had “Has Miss Romayne arrived 7” asked 
- woke heavily -from sleep. been sccerstat the sscoul jorat.sruactta tura Beairte Delorme into a Beatrix Delorme, with stagey vaconeern, 


thing of slones “Yes, mm,” said the day girk ‘But she's 
g 5 


still sleeping, and Mrs. Paul, before she wont out 
pin; 


Vere was sho? Had she dreamed it all? 
‘iat from the Hall, the nightimars about 


joc. foul play, Bob’s arrest, the aony of fear, 
, 


Mrs. Lustleigh and the Red House that seemed a! 


1? 

When had she fallen asleep? She could 
the tiny ulasa, 

Sie sat up and realised she was in bed—a creat, 

.billswy bed. Yet she could not remember going 
to lol, though she had a dim idea of Mrs. Lusileigh 
howling aver her, smoothing her check with a kind 
Lowland telling her not to worry. 

‘he licht was faint, telling of daylight dying out-ile. 

She slipped to the floor. She could sce that the 
Toot was beautifully furnished, and her bare toes 
“ink deep into the soft pile of the carpet. She 
\ tic a most lovely ** nighty.” 

‘hs, Lustleigh must have put it on her vicn she 
Pi use to bed; but it was strange that ali (his could 
Loe leon done without her knowledze ! 

\Wlicre were her clothes? She looked about the 
Ton and saw a profusion’ of garments lying on an 
otunan, But they were not hers; they were the 
hind of clothes she had dreamed of possessing one day. 

Vin cric lovely in texture and style, wide, pale-blue 
svn ribbons threaded through them, so thin and 
‘os uncr that it seemed as though a breath of wind 
“M1 blow them away. 

» could not help touching them; they were so 
ful, their texture so lovely. 
“as dreamlike. 


« 


} 
‘:t how had all this come about without her know- 


- 2 The invigorating, checring glow that had 

'. \liately followed the drink had yielded to a 

“fv Kind of drowsiness, But she could remember 
Now her head achcd a little, 


For the best definitions I will give five ciger cullers. 


only | 
reacmber lying down on a couch after she had drained | 


was 


mon were waiting, one of them Mr. Stanley Jack. 
The howling newsboys, whose cries and placards 
had almost literally frightened Fairy Willow out of 
her wits, had also patroniset Cainford Strect, and 
Stanley Jack gripped an “ Extra spec ial.’ His lips 
were Compressed and his eves narrowed. Tt was the 
first edition to describe with telegraphic brevity the 
discovery of Stevens’ body in circumstances that 
indicate: beyond doubt a viclent death, if not foul 
play. fis eyes travelled from the paper to the two 
men who kept him company, the two men who had 
brought him —the brain who had worked it out so 
carefully—a bag, not containing something like twenty 
thousand pounds worth ef jewels, but a runaway 
servant gitls frippery. And now on the top of this 
maddeninss fiasco— — 

“Pranks! Charlie!" whispered Stanley Jack, a 
siznilicant question in his suppressed, hoarse voles as 
he eved his two confederates. “ You're not mixed 
up—in this?” . 

Ho tapped the paper. ‘The 
manner, that so fascinated Fairy, 
him like a cloal:. 

For a secont the eves of the other two mien met. 
It was Franks, who looked like a low comedian, who 
answered. 

a No, nothing to do with ust’? But he had gone 
an unhealthy colour about the wills, ** There was no 
hitch from begiauing to end till Chartic opencd—thal— 
infernal —baq 1” 

“Hang your 
Charlie, who, on 
andaristocratie juveniles. 

Three sets of nerves were ou edge. 
strode up to Charlie. 


breezy, theatrical 
had dropped from 


stage-struck skivvey !* gritted ou 
the stage, played walking wontlemen 
But his han.ls were restless. 
Stanley Jack 


: intensify the mystery. 
i 


Marks poste: 


1 todo her shopping, toldl me she was not to be webs, ag 
she'd ‘ad a long journcy and was fair tired out.” 

The decp lights gleamed fora moment in the wenia’'s 
tawny-coloured eyes. The cigarette and the brandy. 
and-soda habits had begun to tell on her nerves. ant 
Beatrix Delorme, whose lite would have made strange 
and lurid reading, was not the woman she onee was s 
but she had whipped herself up with brandy Letore 
setting out, and she was on her mettle now, 

“Yos, m'm,” went on the little servant, “and Mrs, 
Paul told me that she'd ’ad to lend the young lady 
one of ‘er own night-dresses, she ‘aving lost the key 
to her bag!” 

The woman's hand tightened on the bag she gripped, 
alraost completely smothered over with the travelling. 
rug. It had becn on the tip of hee tongue to suppress 
the gil’s garrulity. What did it mcan? Mad the 
runaway servant from Millborough Hall really lost 
\the key? In the confusion and excitement of heo 
i flight and her arrival before daybreak, tired out, had 
| she failed to realise that she had carried off the wrong 
| bag? Jf that were so, then if she —Beatrix Delorme — 
could only ring the changes all would bo weli! Tet 
the polic: trace the girl and her own bag, It would 
‘Their pains would bs 
rewarded by the discovery of some silk stockings, 
night-dresses, a hairbrush purloined from her mi ‘:..s. 
How could they associate the Academy with tho 
robbery through her? In her correspondences Fairy 
Willow had suppressed the fact that she was tig 


service. ‘The Academy would merely figues as tha 
girl's dupe. , 
“T can't help Miss Romavne being tired ! 7 said the 


superb-figured woman, will an imperious dev! in her 


low-noted voice. “Ting ine ct Lonton fe a day 
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or two, and must sce her before I go. 
room ?” 

“ Second-floor front, m’m !” 

“T can find my way up. Tell the taxi-cab man I 
shall only keep him waiting a minute or £0.” 

The ruse was successful. The girl went to the cab, 
and Miss Delormo passed up alone to the second floor. 

But the door of the front bed-sitting room was wide 
open as when Fairy slip from the room; the bed 
was empty and the clothes flung back. Mrs. Paul’s 
nightdress had been shed upon the floor. 

An oath that would have shamed a man slipped 
from the woman’s painted lips. And then as her eyes, 
curiously dilated again like a drug-taker's, travelled, 
they saw that a cupboard-like door was ajar, and 
cauzht a glimpse of an adjoining room. 

All the nerves, a moment before strung up for action, 
seeming to have gone limp, she entered. ‘Khe room 
was empty, tho bed stripped, and the mattress rolled 


Which is her 


up. 

"the sun had risen higher and shifted its place in the 
sky since Fairy, desperately in quest of a bag also, had 
passed into the same room. 

“The little beast!” The woman’s lips, white below 
their paint, hissed out the words. 

Had she gone to the police with the bag? If she 
were the vain, scatter-brained ‘ flapper” of Stanley 
Jack's description, it was hardly conceivable that she 
could have attempted to escape with the jewels, 
turned thief by opportunity. Had she been terrified 
into flight by fear of arrest ? 

But the bag was gonc—the girl was gone! And 
could the woman, who was becoming a victim of habits 
ereated by her own jaded nerves, have laid hands on 
the poor, thoughtless cause of so much mischief, 
mystery, and downright misery, she could havc stripped 
her bare and thrashed her with a birch till she had cut 
her white soft skin into ribbons. 

But there was nothing to be done but to get back 
to Stanley Jack and tell him that the girl and the bag 
were gone. 

The woman, with a figire supple as panther's, and 
eyes that possessed some of the colour of its tawny 
tkin, turned on her heel, and then she saw on the 
window, coated on the outside with a film of London 
smuts and grime, what Fairy had failed to observe 
when she sought for some kind of explanation of the 
missing bag, for the sun had shifted its position sin-e 
then, and the print of a hand, grimly perfect in its 
imperfection, was quite distinct. 

A splayed-out impression of a hand from which the 
sccond finger had been severed at the sccond joint. 

Sight of it seemed to turn Beatrix Delorme into a 
thing of stone. For a second or co she did not move; 
then her teeth began to chatter, and sho crept to the 
window as if shoe hoped closcr inspection would give 
th: lic to her senses. 

But the impression did not fade. 
. “Reube 2? Oh, my God—Reube ? 

a1” 

Her lips moved, shapinz but not uttering the words, 
and she seemed to wring no satisfaction from her 
own denial of the possibility. 

* * 


No, but it can't 


* 

“Well?” 

‘The three men all but sprang on Beatrix Delcrme 
as she came into the room where they waited. 

“Gone!” ehe whispered, looking like a ghost. 
“Phe girl gone—the bag—brandy, for merey's sake 1” 

Stanley Jack seized her wrist brutally, He had no 
use for weak reeds, and the woman, ence his mistress, 
was proving herself one. 

“Pull yourself torether,” he said through his teeth. 
“Gone? How—when-—out with i!” 

“1 don’t know—she was suppose: to be sleeping — 
Lat the room was empty—and the servant knew 
nothing about it-—-1 warned you against this—I knew 
all aloig——” 

“Shut it!’ Jack, his goll tooth gleaming, spat 
the werds into her face. Then, turning to the other 
two men, in the same breath: ‘ You'd better quit 
now, and lie low for a hit. Co on.” 

Beatrix Delorme still carricd Foiry’s bag, masked 
under the travelling-rug. Jack wrencheid it irom her, 
and gave it with the rug to Franks. 

“Get it out of the place—gcet rid of it! The sooner 
the better.” 

“ Bus you, skipper 2?” whispered Franks, 

“J can account for my movements las! night—you 
and Charli can’t. Take your orders from me. Get 
vid of that kag, and clear out of the country. At 
onee t 

A whistle piped shtilly in the speaking-tube 

eannected with the outer room where sat the chin!ess 
youth who signed himself ‘ Secretary” to letters he 
typed fer the principals. The pupils and would-be 
pupils were arriving at the Academy. 
_ Jack picked up the tube, ecol as a cucumber, in an 
instant. Ho was an extraordinary mixture of thin 
theatrical veneer, brutality, and vanity. And he 
had Trains, 

“Tfullo?”” be said into it, in a clear, steady, 
resorant voice. ‘* What is it?” . 

‘Mrs. Paul is here,’’ came back the answer. 

“ Who is it 2? whispered Beatrix Delcorme, shivering 

up to Jack, ° 
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He put his hand over the mouth-picce before he 
whispered back : . ~~ ; 

“Don’t go on like an infernal idiot ! Franks— 
Charlic—do as I tell you—clear !” 

There were two doors to the room, and the two men 
without a word, without flurry, slipped out quictly 
through one of them, having first un locked it. . 

Then Stanley Jack spoke again into the tube, with 
his clear, ringing stage-voice. : 

“Ask Mrs. Paul to stato her business. 
engaged.” . 

“Mrs, Paul wants to know if you have scen Miss 
Romayne this morning, sir?” 

“Tell her no. Miss Romayne’s appointment is for 
one o'clock. Miss Delorme went round to sec if she 
had arrived and was comfortably fixed up, but found 
she had gone out.” 

There was a pause before the chinless youth in the 
outer room spoke again into the tube. : 

* Can Mrs. Paul speak to you for onc moment, sir ?” 

“Can't sec her. I'm too busy.” 

Stanley Jack wedged the whistle back into the tube, 
anl turned to Beatrix Delorme. She still looked as 
if she had scen a ghost. 

“What's come over vou? You lovk like giving 
the show away every time. Keep your heal, and 
we're all right. Babbage can he trusted to take care 
of himself, and hold his tongue. Franks and Charlie 
are the weak spots, because they can't account for 
their movements, but they're good boys. Even if they 
were collared, they wouldn't give us away. What 
can the police prove against us? Nothing criminal 
in interviewing a girl who wants to go on the stage. But 
you seem to have the jumps—and you're enough to 
give a fellow the jumps—just when Le wants to keep 
his head cool!” 

“ Stan ; 

‘Go about your work as if nothing had happened. 
Take some of the flappers waiting in the next room, 
an‘l see if there's any stuff in them.” 

“ Stan 2 

“Good Heavens, what is it?” 

“Stan! In the next room to the gitl’s at Mrs. 
Paul’s—on the window—the mark of a hand—the 
left hand—the second finger missing!” 

Stanley Jack's composure suddenly failed him. Te 
caught the edge of a table and steadicd himself. 

“Rot!” he said catchily. “Just for a moment 
you—er—gave me a turn. But rot!” 

His vanity as well as his self-control reasserted 
themsclves as he caught sight of his expression in a 
mirror. It was that of a frightened man. He threw 
back his head, like your theatrical hero when he 
defies the villain of the piece. 

** Dead men don't rise from the—— 

“ Don't !” shivered out the woman. 

“They don't go about making material impressions 
cn dirty window-panes. But, damme!” He spoke 
the expletive resonantly as he would have done had 
he been playing in one of Sheridan’s plays. “ Damme! 
but you'll end by getting on my nerves badly !”” 

He had tired of the woman long ago as a mistress, 
though she had served him well till recently as a kind 
of female junior partner. Now she was beginning to 
develop nerves, and he had no use for a woman with 
nerves. 

A dull red stain suddenly flushed the woman's 
handsome face, something indescribably theatrical 
about its chiselling—like the man’s. Dissipation and 
a hard and furious life had set marks on it to be read 
by the understanding, but they had not wiped out its 
beauty—vet. is 

“J get on your nerves now, do I?’ she whispered 
hitterly, her voice curiously strained. “* You didn’t 
think so—that night under the stars——” 

She half-closed her eyes, like a woman succumbing 
to the memory-eestacy of a passion that she had 
believed to be dead. 

For a moment the ugly tracedy associated with it, 
which had been recalled most hauntingly by an 
impression made by a hand on a grimy window, was 
blotted out by the memory of the illicit passion itself, 

Her eyes, with their strange lights, half-closed, 
rested on the handsome face of the man who had 
shared that passion with her, and she knew the old 
craving for him again. What was coming over her ? 
She had fancied if dead. She knew of kis heartless 
amours, and had laughed at them in tho past; had 
not been even jealous of the poor little fools who 
ieee to tho-c theatrical charms and manners 
0 ls, 

“Trving their volves,” he called it—she called it. 
That gheetly thing on the grimy window—ghastl 
by reason of the essociation with her lurid past of such 
a hand as had made the impression—was still outside 

her mental focus, 

But now, what was coming over her? Was it re- 
avakening, the old passion ? Was jealouay kindling 
it into life again, jealousy of this runaway servant-girl 
whom she had never seen, yet whom Stan, who was 
so ruthkss and brutal to her when ske bungled or 
Gisplayed * nerves,’ seemed clrcady almost to have 
forgiven the danycrs she had brought about their 
heads ? ° 

Again she Krew the brotal, lustful craving to have 
this girl in her power, tu the ssh her till she bled. 


I'm 


—————— 
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Stanley Jack seemed to have forgotten ths «41 
a scowl on his personal appearance. Her refess:, 
a night under the stars had conjured onc to his feaj:;, 
The past was a book that he preferred closed, |i 
lived for the present and the future. bets 

“Don’t trot that out !”’ he snarled. 

And when he snarled that gold tooth of his 2141. | 

“Don't trot it out ?” she repeated, 7 , 

‘* You heard what I said!" 

““Do you remember the last time you hell 1 
your arms, Stan ?” 

“Will you drop it ?”” 

The gold tooth was visible again. Had he sin: 
reflection in the mirror, his vanity might have ind. .; 
him to alter it quickly. He looked so unpleasant 1. 

“What the dickens’ the matter with you? ‘Ty. 
just when we want our wits, cool nerves, steady br, 
ready to grasp any opportunity, tackle the uncxpr: 
when it turns up, and, by se it’s turned up 0 
twice already with a vengeance, you develop hyster. . 
and start vapouring. Clear out! Get on with +h 
business of the day. Don’t start wailing and whini: 
It’s the fortune of war. Don’t you think I'm narks! 
upset. I, who mapped out the thing, pt my ins, 
into it, worked’ it out to the smallest detail’ 1 
don’t whine, and I don't sco things! Youve |. 4 
drinking too much, too many cigarcttes, and <1 
drug. What is it? Well, whatever it is, clon k ): 
Have a bust now anid again, if you like, but dant 
into soaking habits, whether drug or drink, or. 41 
gotopieccs. It’s a quick, down-hill busines~ ows, 
start that!” , 

“Well,” she whispered, “ vou watch it alco. Si sy 
or that runaway skivvey—I thought vou hid 1. 
will kring vou a cropper! You don't tican tos 
I suppose, till you’ve tried her voice ? 

Her wide mouth sneered. 

“T know you, Stan, I have my moments. -my /.. 
bodingsa. They have come right in this bu-ine-~. 1. + 
the little idiot alone or you'll regret it !”’ 

‘You mind your own business!” replicd bt 
Jack. ‘Clear out. Get on with it!” 

“ When was it ” 

“What ?” 

“The last time you——’ 

Stanley Jack took a step towards her~ as jj |: 
would have struck her. 

“And that night—undcr the stars--!o vt 
remember ?—you said I was the sweet to om* 
maddening woman in the world—honcy aut the ot: 
of bees mixed—there was something about nivwine | 
woman possessed—and then Revbe! IT tell v: 

I tell you I saw the mark of that ghastly kant! 

It had returned to her suddenly, the merry 
what she had secn printed on the window cf vn vt 
Mra. Paul’s bedroon:s. 

The next moment, the sapped, jangled state 
nerves was revealed by the stifled serea:n that «2; + 
her at mere sound of the whistle piping in tl- 
speaking-tube. 

* alfa minute!’ said Jack, in theatries 
tones, normal to the cye instantly, “Lets onl 
who this is?” 

He picked up the tube. 

“What is it?” : 

“ Bez pardon, sir,” came back the ansser 
chinless youth's voice. ‘A young lady to - 

But Stanley Jack was not in the mood te. \ 
pupils, fappers, or would-be pupils, ‘Th: a 
time for everything—as the preacher hal is: ' "i= 
was not a time for trying young woman's * Ml 
had too much else to think about. 

“ Engaged—tcll her—at least, what's hers 

“Willow, sir!” 

“Wha—at?” = 

There was a crack in Stanley Jack's vi \ 
Romevne ” t fh 


et 
it 


for stage purposes, but fh '- 
servant, whom he desired, for all the mi-. > - 
had put him into—her name was Vil .. 
Willow. 

Ye gods and little fishes! After all 
motion, the hullabaloo, the suspense, U 
the cxpenso—had that fascinating [tr 
ravishing in) Ler irresponsible, provoci’- 
childish, half-womanly, and devilishly i 
ways, turned up? ; 

“Miss Willow, sir!” repeated the ves? - \ 
the tube. ; 

“It's like her confounded, idiotic, fas. 1 
self!’ thought Jack. . 

The kiddie who had disappeared, cari l' 
thousand pounds’ worth a stuff, who !.. 1 
from Mrs. Paul's, and given them fits ¢ °° 

Here she was, cool as brass, when }.:!) 
Yard was searching for her, in the next 1 
in her real name dheoush the speaking-t:!". 

It was so funny—Stanley Jack hil © > 
humour—that ho nearly laughed. 

But he did not tell Beatrix Delorme. . ‘ 

“Slip out by that door,’ he said, 
over the tube as ke spoke, and inc ai 
through which Charlic and Franks had |: 
uict exit. ‘Don't you worry about th. | 
tho window. Nerves! You're in the sto! 
when you'd sce anything. 


Get along!” 
Beatrix Delorme, a sneer on her lips, y+ ‘ 


XT. carefully. =z 


r ‘Santhe window, The bag which, perhaps, 


! contained the jewels was gone! 


the tabl: over her shoulder. When she was gono, he 
ie door through which she had passcd, and 
an inner baize one. 

Iten ito the speaking-tube. 

“song Mics Willow in!’ And to himself. 
lane its almost funny !” 

Ivo doors separated the outer room from the 
inv out of baize. Stanley Jack believed in baize 
daors. He touched a hidden spring on the table. 
av! so hibolted the inner door. It was a natty little 
operat 


1 
Bat 


“Tm 


cirk who entered was not ‘ Viola 
R ° otherwise Fairy Willow, lately maid at 
Mithorogch Hall. 

Mr, Jo \ stared rather blankly at her. She was 
tiller, mote distinguished, dark-eyed, beautiful, with 
a rave white face, and simply dressed. She wore a 
livre Lat, and the veil draped low across the front 
cele a bandage. 
~ said Mr. Jack, looking like a melodrama 
lero, Lat his voice a little weak—for him. She 
rmink« him of someone, though who it was he coull 
nttoudiat this moment for the life of him. 

Her lips were tightly compressed, but when she 
seoke, Chey quivered. 

: fin Mary Willow's sister,” she said in a low voice. 

twas Beth, 

‘The iuncr door was fitted with a spring, and had 
Cesed it-clf automatically. 

“Marv Willow’s sister!” repeated Mr. Jack, 
simp ce tie concern in his voice and his facial play 
adirabls, 

He w 


Cl CImstaices, 


a man who was quick to adapt himself to 
: When Mrs. Paul had inquired through 
the vouth in the outer room if Miss Viola Romayne 
hel callod at the Academy there had been nothing in 
ls teply to indicate the slightest suspicion on his 
fart ait Miss Romayne and the runaway scrvant 
fiom Miliborough Hall, advertised notoriously by 
cctuire papers, were one and the same. 
“uw. ats he faced Beth Willow, his manner implicd 
“nid, that he was in a state of amazement, but 
id suess why Mary Willow's sister had called on 
i, 
Nat under the surface that cool brain of his 
vas working quickly and reckoning up possibilities, 
Vest at the same time his stcel-coloured eyes were 
tins up Beth Willow. And his vanity was such 
"ut. «sen had he been bound for the gallows, it 
‘ld Lave prompted him to disguise terror under a 
1" awl smile—and he never met a beautiful woman 
| 
\ 


} 
ti 
( 
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“Irving to make a fascinating impression on 
i though she might not appeal to him, and 
lv crined at failure. 
matter of women he was a kind of 
“r, and he was quick to recognise the un- 
", distinguished beauty, both in form and 
of the young woman who had introduced 
~ Mary Willow’s sister. 
-'n he tried to recall of whom she reminded him. 
“women’s beauty is a sort of outward image 
/) batures, and Beth Willow's purity of mind, her 
to \, pee ss, her personal fearlessness, and courage— 
ie ‘wid for another was a different matter, and het 
line throbbing womanlincss, found expression on 
eves The and more especially in her wonderful 
heats D8 Was no sexless creature. Her secret 
“us and her natural womanly aspirations and 
“uuc dreams, though suppressed, had been 
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intensified in their clearness rather than tarnished by 
the atmosphere of squalor in which she had becn 
living—and fighting unscltishly for others. 

Fairy had surprised Stanley Jack when he inter- 
viewed her at the Golden Cross, Millborough, but he 
had seon throuzh her and plumbed her shallow depths 
on the spot ; but this sister of hers surprised him more. 
And he “ spotted “—to use his wn word—her fearless- 
ness, though her lips quivered when she told him who 
she was, and a simplicity that was dignity. He felt— 
and for all his vanity his limitations were sometimes 
brought home to him—that here was a clean, pure 
piece of God's handiwork beyond his power to soil, 

The recognition of these facts almost irritated him. 
He did not like women who were indifferent to his 
theatrical fascinations. . . . 

With Beth a promise was a sacred thing: with 
Fairy, a thing to be forgotten conveniently or broken, 
if irksome. 

And when Pat Willow's first wife lay a-dving, Beth, | 
then a girl of fiftecn, had been taken to the bedsile of | 
the woman she believed to be her mother. 

“ Beth, take care of little Fairy,” had whispere the 
woman, who, vears before, had been housemaid in a 
vicarage at Gostock, which is a suburb of Bowdham. 
“Guard her, Beth, against herself. Vromise me, 
lass!” 

Beth had promise}, and never had the memory of 
that promise and those solemn moments been more 
vivid than on this day that found her in London, 

“When you're older,” the dying woman had con- 
tinued rather ramblingly, “youll make some man 
happy, but take care of little Fairy.” 

Then Lizzie Willow's thoughts had seemingly 
wandered, for she had muttered something about | 
loving Beth as dearly as if she had been her own | 

| 


daughter, and something about having done what she 


had done for the best. But all this had beca very | 


Stanley Juck took « step towards her—as if he would have 
alruck her, 


indistinct and confused. Afterwards she had mumbled 
of the davs when she was houscmaid at Gostock 
vicarage, of someone called Mary, of keys, and a 
terrible storm, and had protested to her Maker that 
she had done whatever it was she had done for the 
best, and that even her husband, Pat, did not know 
all. . . - 

Since when Beth had done her noblest to fulfil her 
romise. It was her endeavour to do so that had 
brought her to London while she was yet ill and 
inclined to recl from the effects of bestial, drunken 
Sal Willow's assault in the darkness before the dawn 
of this day. More than once Beth had almost fainted 
during the long railway journey, and the wound, 
covered with a bandage and concealed with a sensitive 
woman's skill under bat and veil, throbbed and 
burned. . 

She was thinking of her promise to the dead woman 
when Major Collett, Millborougi’s —martinet Chicf 
Constable, had asked her, addressing her as if she was 
dirt, when she had last heard froin her sister. 

She had refuscd to answer, though at the moment 
an incoherent, burried scrawl from Fairy was tucked 
away in the bosom of her dress, so vague that Fairy 
might have been guiliy of anything from murder to 
eloping with a duke, But that was Fairy all over. 
And then Marens Drake, who once before had entered 
Beth's life at a critical moment and printed the image 
of a stronz, clean, forceful Englishman on that secret, 
romantic heart of hers, had told her as quickly and 
as mercifully as he could that Lady Millborough’s 
jewels had been stolen and Fairy was missing. 

Beth-—our readers will remember—fainted. . 

Not that she was a vapouring young woman, given 
to faint or collapse into hysterics, but she had only 
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just shaken off the unconsciousness caused by a glass 
bottle in the hands of a mad-drunk woman. Her lifo 
had been lived in the thick of labour and the heart of 
a great manufacturing city, and the ugliness and the 
grim and the impure in all their nakedness had been 
revealed to her as well as the dogged heroism and the 
patience of many humble heroes and hervines whoso 
stories would never find a place in newspaper or book. 
Her beauty had brought ber many an insult —oncu 
she had fought as a man fights in defence of hev 
honour. For two years, a drunken brute, a Lancashire 
hooligan, shirker of honest work, had pestered her on 
and off, by name Luke Woad. 

It was Luke Woad, one Saturday night in Mill- 
borough, whom Marcus Drake hit twice, making an 
ugly mess of his face. Unlike young Oliver ‘Twit, 
Luke Woad had not asked for more. He had been 
rendered incapable of doing so. 

When Beth recovered from her faint Major Collett 
and Drake were gone, and she was Iving on her bed, 
two women neighbours with her. Sal Willow had 


| been taken to the nearest police-station and had given 


her escort considerable trouble on the way, announcing 

her intention of putting out her stepdaughter’s light 

whenever she might come out. The magistrate had 

told Sal Willow that the next time she came up before 

him it would be three months’ “ hard.” And it was! 
* * * * 


Now Beth was in London, like Fairy, for the first 
time in her life, in the inner room of the Academy, 
facing Mr. Stanley Jack. 

“ Has my sister been here ?”’ she asked simply. * 

For when men or women are on the rack they do 
not use long words or more than are necessary. 

“No,” answered Mr. Jack, ‘* I—er—I——” 

He broke off. But it was all acting, and he was 
feeling his way under the cloak of it. When be was 
in Millborough he had made it his business to find 
out something about the stage-struck maid, whoso 
daintiness had fascinated him, but whose superficial 
manners he had seen through first glance ; who spoke 
of her “ people who had lost money and of being 
treated more like an equal than a‘dependent by Lady 
Millborough, and he had foun:! out that Fairy’s fatheo 
worked in a mill, and that Fairy, before going into 
service, had also done the same. But this sistcr of 
hers 2. Were clogs and shawl her workaday attire in 
Millborouch ? 

Who was it she reminded him of ? 
him. 

“T—er—am deeply distressed, worried, upset over 
the whole matter!” he said.“ You—cr—were in 
your sister's conlidence ?”” 

Stanley Jack was putting out a fecler. 

“Tm asking you a question,” said Beth. 
my sister be«n here ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Jack. ‘“ When I saw the cvening 

apers *—he ran a hand through his slightly curly 
lair, and so indicated dramatically his astonishment— 
“T could hardly trust my eves.” 

Fairy must have told her sister about her intended 
flizht to London in order to become a pupil at tho 
Academy, and Stanley Jack reclised that to attempt 
to make out that he did not know that Mary Willow 
and Viola Romayne were the same would be a false 
move. 

But his deduction was not quite correct. Fairy 
had not taken Beth fully into hee confidence. It was 
a possible shortage of moncy that had perhaps inspired 
the scatter-brained, selfish girl to write a hurried, 
incoherent Ictter to Beth before her flight, telling 
Beth not to be surprised at anything, beseeching heo 
not to breathe a word to a soul about having heard 
from her, and then she had added confusingly, but no 
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“ Tus my sister been here 2"? Beth cooked siiaplye 
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more concealing herself from Beth than an ostrich 
that buries its head in sand : 

“TJ shall mako plenty of moncy presently, Beth 
dear, and I’m going to be so happy. I’m sick 
to death of drudgery. But I’m short of money 
just now. Do send every penny you can spare 
to help mc—postal orders—but don’t fill in my 
namo for goodness’ sake. Leave them a blank 
nnd send them in a registered envelope addressed 
to ‘Miss Romayne, c.o. The Siddons Academy of 
Dramatic Art, Camford Street, London, 8.E.’ 
She’s a friend of mine. I can trust her as I could 
myself. But don’t try to find me, Beth dear. 
You'll spoil everything if you do, and don't 
worry. Burn this. In a dreadful hurry. Your 
most loving sister, Farry.” 

Beth know all about Fairy’s stage-dreams, and she 
nad seen through her flimsy aitemip to throw dust in 
her eyes. ‘The letter had arrived by the last post on 
the previous night. Had Beth receive: it immediately 
sho would have posted off at once to Millborough Hall, 
thonzh she would have been too late to prevent Pairy's 
mal flight. But Beth had been out, and the letter, 
shot through by the postman into the little sitting- 
room, lying in the shadow of a table, had escaped her 
notice on her return. 

“T could hardly trust my eves!” repeated Mr. 
Jack. ‘“ Of course, there’s an extraordinary muddle 
somewhere. I can’t believe for ons instant that your 
Bisier- But most mysterious, and most distressing 
to you!” 

Again Beth's sensitive lips quivered. 

She had seen papers, and the mysterious death of 
Stevens and Bob Evans’ arrest had read to her like a 
nichtmare. She did not credit Fairy with the theft 
of the jewels ; but she knew the nature of the thought- 
les:, selfish, harum-scarum girl whom she had screened 
and helped out of scrapes time upon time in the past, 
whose mother she had promised to protect aginst 
herself. Instinct told her that Fairy, however 
innocent, was involved in the mystery ; guessed that 
she was responsible for Bob Evans’ entanglement in 
the mystery, for Beth knew of the honest fellow’s 
devotion to Fairy. 

And where was she ? Hiding somewhere in London, 
an unknown city to her, well-nigh mad with terror, 
lacking the courage to come forward ? 

But Beth's agony would have been even greater 
than it was could a kind of second sight have revealed 
to her Fairy as she was at that moment, lying in a 
drugged sleep in a luxurious bedroom at Mrs. Lust- 
leigh’s Red House. 

“But you were in your sister's confidcn7o ?”’ 
added Mr. Jack. ‘“ You knew that she had arrange:| 
to come to the Academy as a pupil under the name 
of Miss Viola Romayne. She showed such talent, 
in fact, that we had intended giving her a small 
part in one of our touring companics.” ; 

This was tko story ho meant telling the police, if 
they came to him. 

“T must confess,” he went on, “ when I interviewed 
her i: Millborough, she—cer—hardly gave me to under- 
stan:] what her actual position was at the Hall.” 

Beth's eyes had dilated, as if some fleeting suspicion 
had crossed her brain. This was all news to her! 
Stanley Jack saw the dilation of her cyes. He was 
watching her, this young woman with womanly purity 
written on her features and fearlessness for s2lf and 
devotion in her eycs. 

But they coukl prove nothing against him, and in 
the circumstances now tle truth, more or less, was the 
best policy, 

“She toll me that she didn’t get on well with her | 

ople, and did not wish them to know. She was due } 
in London this morning. Before I saw the papers I 
scat Miss Delorme, one of our principals, to see if she 
were comfortably fixed up in her rooms, but—er—she 
had come and gone, and then I saw the papers, anl— 
well, the whol» thing is an amazing and most distressing 
mystery! Please accept my deepest sympathy !” 

His clear, stage-voive was most sympathetic ; but | 


he fancied he could still read a vague suspicion in Beth 
Willow's cyes. 

“* Have you any letters from my sister ?” she asked. 

“All the correspondence is filed, though your sister 
asked us to treat her letters as strictly confidential.” 

Again Beth questioned : 

“What is the address of the room: my sister went to?” 

“Sixteen Corus Street ; quite close. They're kept 
by a Mrs. Paul--—--” 

He stopped su lenty. 

He had got it. at last—the resemblance ! 

It was extraordinary. ‘The one was a faded shadow | 
of a woman, with a face on which past sorrow and 
suffering had set their graven seal, with grey hair 
atill showing here and there a golden thread, and this 
young woman from  Millborough—the runaway 
skivvey'’s sister—was dark and in all the glory of 
budding, beautiful womanhood. 

But they were alike—Beth Willow and Mrs. Paul. 

“Thank you!” said Beth, and turned towards tho 
door. Againsho reeled slightly. Her wound throbLed 
and burned under its bandage. 

Ske was going to 16 Corus Street to sec Mrs, Paul. 

(Another long instalment of this pswerful story 

next week.) 
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An Incident in the Qucue. 
By; JAS. SHERLIKER. 


“Run ona Loadon Bank.” 

The newspaper contents bills blaz2d with the 
startling information, and there was a record sale. 

“Ere you are,” an old man called to a news lad 
down Spitalfields way. ‘‘ What's it all about ?” 

He paid his halfpenny and read down the column 
which described the sudden run on a well-known 
bank in the City. The writer was not certain as to 
whether there was any ground for a stampede 
among the depositors, but there were grave fears 
that the business in question was on the point of 
collapse. ‘The article went on to hint that people 
with money in the bank would be well advised to 
join in the rush as speedily as possible. 

“Good Heavens!"? exclaimed the old man. 
“That's serious.” 

He hurried to his home, which was close by, and 
delivered the news to his wife. The two discussed 
the situation rapidly. 

“Ow far is it 2” she asked in an anxious voice. 

“* Arf a mile,” he said, reaching forhishat. “I'd 
better not leave it till to-morrow.” 

Ho drank a cup of tea hastily and ran off, his wife 
calling out ‘* Good luck”’ from the doorway. 

“°E do try, don't ’e ?”’ she remarked to 2 dog 
lying asleep in the corner. “’E do try, Topsy, 
don’t you fink so?” 


Forty Years of Trouble. 

She dropped down on the nearest chair with a 
great big sigh and talked to the dog about the 
iniquities of the rich and the virtues of the poor, 
and rolled off the touching story of the trials and 
troubles through which she and her husband had 
passed during their forty years of married life. 

“Investing an’ banks is no good, Topsy,” she 
cried. ‘‘ No good, old girl. Ruin to poor people 
they are, ruin, ruin!” 

Filled with similar thoughts, her aged husband 
hurried on his way. A big crowd had gathered in 
the stroct where the bank was located, and the 
police were having a stiff job to keep the people in 
orJer. A long queue of depositors stretched from 
the bank door and wound its way in with melancholy 
slowness, 

Tue oll man, looking very doleful., took up his 
position at the rear of the queue and mopped his 
forehead. It wa3 a hot afternoon and the rush 
through the crowded strects had left him in a 
condition of nervous excitement. A friendly 
policeman whispered “ cheer up.” 

“ Poor old bloke!’ a passer-by observed. ‘“ Just 
fancy the position of an old man like him if he 
doesn’t get his money. It’s shameful!” 

The comment was taken up among the watching 
throng and very soon the white hairs had attracted 
universal sympathy. A man with a camera who 
was taking pictures for one of the newspapers 
brought the old man into prominence in the photo- 
graphs, and a keen reporter who had raced up ina 
hansom made straight for the object of pity and 
interviewed him as to his feelings, his hopes, his 
fears, and his intentions in case he got his money. 


No Safety for Gavings, 

“No more banks for me.” said the old man in a 
hoarse whisper. “ITve ’ad enough of banks. 
Over seventy Tam. Always done the right thing, 
always saved and scraped, and now I cant find a 
safe place for my savings. Taint got much, but 
Gawd knows I can't afford to loze it.” 

He took out his handkerchief and made as if te 
Wipe away a tear. 

“Do you think [ shall get in to-night ?” 
inquired eagerly of a constable, : 

“Youll have to trust to luck, dad, the same eas 
others,” said the officer. 

The queue moved slowly, very slowly, and the 
watching crowd grew lareer. Every few minutes 
an cager depositor would arrive and make for the 
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bank door, only to be gently bat firi,:! 

back by a constable and told to t..’ 

place at the end of the qucuc. 

The white-haired old man from < 
ficlds was growing more and more ; 
and apparently more and more we .' 
threatened to faint. A youns. Lic !,. 
lady looking on ran to a piel). 
chemist and brought him a do-:- 
volatile, and the keen reporter mide 
“Touching scene in the queuc.”’ 

“Td give my place up,” said the «! | 
“if I was sure of getting my iin 
morrow. I can't stand much lone... 
nearly done.” 

“You'll probably be safe enon’, |: 
morning,” a constable cheerily res, 
© But Tshould wait if I were you.) 
not far from the door now. There ave ; 
behind who would give something for your 

“ Fifty pounds,” he muttered, “ and ali i | ‘ 
the world.” 

He leaned heavily forward on the men in 
and a couple of watchers dashed to his i: 
just in time to prevent hiin falling. Ties 
oured to lead him away, but he stine.' 
began to weep. He could take no risk-. | ! 
he must have his mony now. To ine; 
might not get it, and that would mean sic... 4 
for himself and wife or the workhouse. 

Sovereign tor a Place, 

“Look here,” a gentleman called from (he jour 
of the queuc. “If it’s ready money tie oll ap 
wants I'll give him a sovereign for his piu. . dil 
him that.” 

“Do you ear that, dad?” said a cunt’ 
gripping the old man’s shoulders,“ (.eihs. 4 
wants to give you a sovereign for your piu eis i 
queue. I should take it if I were you. You! i 
fainting if you stand ’ere much lonver, Heo i.) 
ome and have a good sleep and come cus i tie 
morning.” 

The aged waiter looked up in a daz«l : 
if unable to understand fully the nature ol Goo, 
Suddenly he seemed to realise the circ t 5 
and his face lit up a little. 

“Will vou ’elp me to get a good j! 
morning ?” he pleaded. 

“ One of my pals will if I'm not one! 

“Sure?” 

** Positive,” the constable said smiilin:. isa, 
where's the gent who made the offer: ” 

The gentleman came quickly up and po te 
sovereign in the old man’s trembliny ba! tow 
his place in the queue. 

With faltering steps “Dad? biehte! laty 
away amid pitiful expressions from th: 

“What's your name and address 77 be 
faced lady inquired. 

“T want no charity,” he said. “Tt! | 1 
all the same, lady, but me and my ol!» \ 


wants wot’s due tous. Fifty pounds eo! 
got in the world. All we've got in the 
** Poor old man,” said the lady-—" por 

* * * - 


His wife met him at the door. 

“Ow did you go on?” she asked. 
“Made a quid,’ he answered. “| 
dangerous, though. J expect I shall Ie 
they find out that ld got no monry « 

bank.” 

“But you must take risks Nowa. . 
added, ‘* mustn't you, Topsy ?” 

And the dog wagged his tail. 


WHAT WINNERS SA”. 

Mr. G. E. Popper, 24 Station 7 .:ie 

Norbury, who recently won £25 in the + 
Competition, writes :— 


“In regard to winning PLA aa 
FOOTBALL PRIZE, I found ys /*! 
son’s Football Anuual’ a greas }s + 
shall recommend it to my fricuds. 


Mr. A Harrison, 3 Bream Stree:, S: 
Bow, also winner of £25 writes :-- 


“Z am very pleased to say Tu oN 
Football Annual, and find ita grees 8" 
selecting teams which have en viel arth 
win your prize. It has heen a gress) * 
me. 

Mx. F. Tilby, 14 Hamilton Mews, S|.“ on 
Wood Road, Maida Vale, winner of “'~ *\* 
writes :— 

“I must say your ‘Annual’ is * sh’ 
ed to anyoue entering your FC~.. -* 

OMPETITION. 


Ferd, 


your 


eplondid 
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(See pase $12.) 
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AN AMAZING SERIES 


Told by a MASTER CROOK. 


- bic houses possess a landlord who is not 
=| in horse-racing, and lately such landlords 


Le tev ileeced of hundreds of pounds by onc of 


;.st swindles that ever occurred to the 
1 
‘\ief people concerned in the swindle are 
« Publican, a pretended bookmaker’s 
v1 who poses as a well-known bookmaker, 
41, publican who is a pal of the sporting publican. 
“the “pal publican” keeps a well-known public 
cd bas the reputation for being a jovial, 
soapveorlucky, and upright man. Actually he 
jst) fo ce with the crooks. He is always on the 
jw‘: ont for Iandlords who take a keen interest in 
howe and betting. To him they are * mugs” 
‘eced at the earliest opportunity. So well 
iv his game, however, that not a breath 
ofsaspicion is ever turned against him. One day 
the spent publican trolls into his saloon-bar 
fre dink and a ¢aat. As they sit chatting and 
‘ping Cieir whisky the door is suddenly flung 
‘van lin walks a young, flashy-looking man. 


A Display of Wea'th. 


‘qfilla, old sport!” he cries to the pal publican. 
“i'oy woos it? Come and have a drink. What 
wil your friend have ?”’ at the same time puiling 
+a handful of gold and picking out a sovereign. 
je pol publican nods, and introduecs the 
ine publican and the newcomer to one another. 
Mr. Cross.” he says briefly, ‘‘ a frequent customer.’ 
Mr. Cross is in a terrible hurry. 
~tusc one drink,” he says, ‘‘ and I must be back 
fice. Frightfully rushed, you know,” 


1 © LOGS. 
Wo ishe ?” asks the sporting publican. 
vi vou know ?”? replies his pal. ‘He is a 
cht Croxter”? 
trextey the bookmaker ?” 
“Yos, that’s the man. Got a soft job, too. 


i voud salary, but spends it freely. He'll 
he mrning into debt if he is not careful. Pity, 
i; he’s rather a nice fellow, though I don't 
hows erahout him. Often in here.” 

1 intormation is jerked out, and the subject 
("dey ped. Enough has been said, however, 
Vs ‘the sporting publican’s fancy. He backs : 
“nself, and perhaps he can get a tip out of 
" Toc\uaker's clerk. Frequently during the 
reo cctvight he meets Mr. Cross in his friend's 


vir, Never does the clerk fail to show and 
sil souis of money. He always leaves early 


ror is away all day,’’ he explains, 
in vets back between four and six. and [ 
ie there to tell him the day's business. 
cupper with the Publicar, 
wing publican soon feels pally enonsn to 
© bookmaker's clerk round to have a little 
ru Lis private rooms. ‘This is just what Mr. 
‘os been waiting for. With a well-feigned 
‘te remember what engagements he has got, 
{s the invitation. 
 \! so sporting publiean’s house the plot rapidly 
b - The bookmaker’s clerk makes a great 
) ‘ss of drinking heavily, and presses drink 
spal,as henow begins tocall him. Closing 
/* aes and goes, and Mr. Cross, who pretends 
eta half-drunken, half-confidential mvod, 


“s) T knew someone I could trust.” 
orting publican, feeling very friendly under 
‘once of drink, says, ‘ Why not trust me ?”” 
 jove, Twill !y cries the clerk in a burst of 
force, “Mind, not a word!’ he continues. 
"slightest word got to the guv'nor’s ears I 
: e@ruined.” 
| porting publican swears never to let on. 
lis like this,” says the clerk. ‘I am fearfully 
‘lp, and must get some menev somewhere. 
‘4 can help we can make £1,000. How? 
te Gone: All the bets that come in I attend 
* “"ppose you wait till you know the result of 
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the three o'clock race. You can then 
hand me your bet and be sure of backing 
the winner 1 No one will be any the wiser, 
for T shall tell the boss the bet came in 
in the merning! It's a dead cert! But I 
must have capital, and that I haven't got.” 

Naturally the sporting publican falls in 
with the scheme, which seems absolutely 
safe. Now comes the artfulness of the 
clerk. 

“Of course the boss is very particular 
about new clients,” he says, “and the 
first week they must put down the 
amount of the bet on the nail. After that 
he allows a credit account. Can you ras> a £100 
or so?” 

The publican replies that he won't have much 
difficulty on that score. 

“All right,” says the clerk. ‘“Mect me 
to-morrow at The Eagle." 


Things Seem All Square, 


H 

| The Fagle is a public-house near the bookmaker's 
ostensible address. This makes things seem all the 
more on the square. At a quarter to three the 
sporting publican comes in and after a drink or 
two the clerk says, “I will just get on the “phone 
and find out the result of the first race.” 
“Spearpont has won the 2.30 at 6 tol. Better 
have £10 on it. That will bring in £60!” 

The sporting publican gets enthusiastic. Ife 
secs how easy it is to make money. Before he 
knows what has happened he has made bets to 
the extent of between £180 and £200, twice as 
much as he intended. As they are talking, a pros- 
perous, pompous-looking man walks in. 

“Hallo, William,” he says. ‘‘ Anv business ? ”’ 

' 


“Oh, pretty fair, Mr. Croxter! This is a new | 


customer,” and he introduces the sporting publican. 

The usual handshakes follow, and a drink. 

The clerk whispers to the sporting publican to 
meet him at a well-known restaurant. where they 
will have a jolly little dinner to cclebrate their 
winnings, and the party breaks up. The sporting 
publicah is in a difficulty. £200 is more than he 
bargained for, and he hardly knows where to raise 
it. He tells the clerk this at the dinner. 

“But you must raise it,’ says the clerk. ‘I 


have given vour bets to the guv'nor, and being a | 


new customer he'll expect cash. Besides, it is 
only for onc day. Come round to-merrow morn- 
ing about cleven and you will get it back asd 
seven or eight hundred over.” 


Ratsing Morey with Ditficulty. 


The publican raises it with the greatest ditienlty. 
I knew one who cleared out his till, pawned all 
his jewellery. and took every penny out of the 
bank to make up the necessary amount. But he 
was happy beeause he thousht he would get it 
all back in the morning four or tive times over, 
* Wher a cheque is given for part of the amount it 
is cashed the very minute the bank opens the next 
morning. * Meet me al cleven,’ eries the book- 
maker's clerk 23 they part, “and Twill hand over 
your cash.” And he gocs off with the sporting 
publican’ €209, 
Next moruing the sporting publican turns up at 
i the Pagel. and shortly after the clerk comes in. 
He tells the * mow” that the bow will give him a 
cheque for the emount at twelve o'clock, a: 
nicanys they can have a drink. While they 
are talking, 2 man comes in. whispers to the 
clerk, whose face goes waite, He toras to the 


publican: * An awful thing has happened. "Phe, @ 


boss has found out our scheme, auc threatens 
to prosecute. Wait here for ine.” 

The sporting publican isin a torriide funk. Every 
moment that passes before (he reappearaace of the 
clerk is fall of frightfrl anxiety and suspense. He 


1 
| 
| 
t 
\ 
| 
afraid that ho will get proscented, and. the 


reputation of years will have gone. The £290 15 
nothing if he can save his good name. By the 
time the clerk returns he is in a fit state to 


He 


believe wav story. When the clerk does return tie 
wNoUNe st at the boss bas decided act to proses 
cute, but has sacked him instead. 

The sporting publican is only too thankful to 
hear it is no worse. He believes the bookmaker to 
be genuine, and is afraid to go and esk for his money 
in case he should prosecute. His geod name and 
the reputation of his house are worth far more than 
the £200. He puts up with the loss as best he can, 
therefoie. It never dawns upon him at any time 
that he has beea swindled! That's the cleverest 
point of the whole scheme. 


(Next week: Bogus Poultry-farming Frauds.) 


| 


“Tenry you, dear, I’m much too stout 
to be out and about now." 

“You're vevy silly not to try Antipon, 
That wonderful suf reduced my weight 
tn na time, Do let me send fora couple 
oj bottles, will you?" 


Fatness a Serious Affliction. 

From whatever point of view one may regard 
it, over-etoutness is certainly not prepossessing: 
In a man obesity is a great disadvantage; there 
are many positions in business life which are all 
but closed to him; and even when he is his own 
master, doing his own work, the fat man does not 
possess the conquering energy and staying power 
of the slim, wiry man. He is apt to be heavy, 


| lethargic, lacking in initiative; he is often iil and 


depressed, and, it must Le admitted, ill-tempered. 
In a woman obesity is vw still more lamentable 
affliction, for there is loss of beauty and charm 
as well as impaired health, and this, of course, 
means loss of social suecess. Of the business 
careers open to women there are many, but in 
these the slender and supple hold sway. The 
stout candidate for any position in the commercial 
world is severely handicapped, und has small 
chance of success. 
* * * 
Fortunstely, however, over-stout men and 
women nowadays have the wonderful Antipon 
tre:tment to resture them to normal weight, 
shapeliness and perfect health and vigour. 
‘ et Fs 
Ts throw off the burden of two or tliree stones 
of superfluous and tnbealthy fat—gross matter 
clogging the vital machinery within and dcstroy- 
ing all beauty without—is a sure and easy 
achievement with the famous Antipon trostment. 
This delightful consummation, furtiier: 
approaches the marvellous when the happy per-ou 
“yelicved feels betters and stronger every 
‘id reducing process goes on, T 
however, is the positive result of Antipon. No 
wonder that its reputation is now world-wide 
amongst medical men und all other competent 
autlicriiies. 


it * * 

Those who, in their wisdom, follow the Antipon 
treatment and banish for ever their ears of the 
bogey obesity, ave positively istounded at the 
apiendid tonic eect of Antipon., Discomfort 
dalleveryday ailments, headaches, indigestion, 
stomach troubles. and so on, disappou, and there 
is a fesling of bica-vtre, Jightness, pliysic 

imental “yo,” that is not! ing slort of delightfrl 

Then there is a surprising improvement in the 
wppetite, aud the wholesome andl ample meals 
enjoyed (there are no absurd dictary restrictions 
to trouble you) ure properly digested aml assimi- 
lated. The whole system is thus beantifully 
renourished and built up anew; the blood is 
enviched and purified; the muscular fibre and 
nerve tissue wre reinvigerated; vigour and encrgy 
return with all conditions essential to beauty of 
face, figure, and limbs, the tendency to excessive 
fat-development being eradicated. Every out- 
ward part of the body is restored to slender 
shapeliness—beauty of line and proportion. 
Thero are no wrinkles, the skin being toned 
up and the complexion improved. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. (dl. and 
ds. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc., or may be had 
(on sending remittance), privately packed cur- 
riage paid in the United Kingdom. direct fron Use 
Antipon Company, Olmar Crest, London, i 


= Lf 9” u . 10 . ° ™ ror 
“Easy is work when we are willing.” Reverse the sentence and it reads: bh 
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(Some sterics about the famous “ Follie” whose 

recent marriaje t» Miss Fay Compton, the youngest 

and latest member of his company, has aroused 
much interest.) 

Tx one sense Mr. H. G. Pélissicr was born to the 
etage. As a schoolboy at Folkestone (whence he 
was “returned to store’ as incerrigibly stupid), 
Highgate, and Scarborough, his favourite amuse- 
ment was reading the Era. 

The Era is, of course, an excellent journal, but 
scarcely calculated, one would think, to capture the 
fancy of a small boy. 

Unless you are greatly interested in some member 
of the company it is possible, for example, to read 
without emotion such reports from the provinces 
as this: 

He Used to be Thin! 

“Slushtown-on-Mud: In the Name of the Law 
has been playing to crowded houses. As_ the 
persecuted hero, Mr. William de Blank made a 
great, success, and was well supported by Miss 
Maude Dashe and Mr. Eric Nemo. Next week, 
The Cherry Girl.” 

Nevertheless, young Pélissier used religiously to 
wade through these provincial columns and 
sce to cyt them out and take them into his 
elo ss. 

This Icd to discovery, and would have Ied to 
condign punishment, but for the fact of his being 
lahelled ‘‘ delicate.” 

He was abnormally thin. 

The theatrical bent, therefore, was there, but 
the puzzle is whence it came. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


There is no theatrical history in Mr. Pélissier’s 
family. His father was a Hatton Garden diamond 
merchant, descended from the famous French 
soldier Marshal Pélissicr, his mother English with 
no theatrical associations. 


No Head for Carats. 
” Perhaps the theatrical ‘taint’ came from the 
Marshal, who died in a lunatic asylum. As there 
js such a thing as a law of libel, it may be as well 
to state that this is Mr. Pélissier’s own explanation 
of his stage proclivities. 

After leaving school he entered his father's 
office, but he was not destined to become a diamond 
merchant prince. 

Mr. Pélissier has a massive brain, but it was not 
equal to wrestling with such arithmetical conun- 
drums as 273 carats at £3 11s. 9d. a carat, more 
especialy when they had to be done on the spot 
and “in his head.” Then his father’s clients— 
sordid-minded men of business — objected to 
receiving verses instead of invoices, for he had 
begun to write songs. 

&o he shook the diamond dust of Hatton Garden 
of his fect for ever and went on the “ halls.” 

Or, rather, he tried to, for no manager would 
listen to him. 

‘At last, however, by dint of bribery and corrup- 
tion, he obtained a trial at a hall Marylebone way. 
His engagement lasied just one night. 

The manager was not unpleasant about it. He 
said he sympathised with struggling genius, but at 
the same time he had his proprietors, his patrons, and 
his wife and family to consider. 

Later Mr. Pélissier appeared at a music-hall at 
Peckham Rye. Here he lasted a weck, but, 
emphatically, was not a success. 


The Song Wouldn’t Catch On. 

He sang his own songs, some of which afterwards 
became enormously popular, but they were not 
suited to that particular type of audience. 

He himself recognised this, and half-way through 
his engagement purchased a song from a profes- 
sional music-hall song-writer. 

It was a terrible ditty, all about “ Beer, glorious 


WILL IT COME TO THIS? 


beer!’ 


WEEK ENDING 
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But Mr. Pélissier felt confident t!..; + 


would “ fetch ’em.” 


In this he was mistaken. 
left the audience cold save for one brutal 1::: 


“ Beer, alorions 1.0: 


in the gallery, who coarsely and loudly ree 
the management to “take it away in as"... 
It was here that the audience woke vw), . | 


applauded 
would not 


vigorously. So, finding that tho 
have him, Mr. Pélissier decided 4. 


so to speak, his own music-hall. 


He and 


some friends had been in the 1...) : 


giving entertainments under the paternal 1 


Christmas 


out of this amateur company grew the * 


time and other festive oceasiny., , 
Jet Ss 


as provincial and seaside entertainers, 


Why did they succeed ? 


for them. 
Disaster 
decided to 


Well, there was) 4 


was freely prophesied whenthe I)" > 
invade the West End of Londs.. |»: 


of course, the pessimists were wrong, and to! . 
Apollo Theatre is daily filled with men anil vy... , 
of light and leading. 

A mountain of a man is Pélissier, and the. 
of interviewers, whom he is fond of invitiiy : | 
on him at some impossibly early hour in + 
morning, when he knows perfectly well he wi! 
sound asleep. 

He affects a prodigious laziness, and has» > 


placed by 
comes to 


getting up. 


his bedside, so that wilien ius +, 
him he need not have the tui 
But this laziness is all pretenses, : 


way and another, he gets through any ahi. 


work. 


—— 


“ MortHe_er, is father going to motor?” 


“No, my dear. 


fume.” 


A CERT: 


never told 


Father is going tu fu-: | 


—=_ 


AIN woman assured her hust.! he 
him a lie, and never woul. 


He told her he did not doubt it, bat wor | 
after cut a notch in the piano when he hi. 


deceived h 


‘““No, you won't 


im. 
1 2” 


she screamel. “lo: at 


going to have my piano all ruined!” 


SNR A 


Our cartoonist imagines that the boxing contests of the future will be conducted in this manner. 


‘Guess =\ 


fHATS SO” 


—_ 


MASKS AND PADDING WOULD 
MAKE BOXING MORE GENTLE. 


.£ HITTING 


—_—__—_—_____ 


"ALL RIGHT 


BEHIND, 
GUV'NOR,” 


WHILST iF A KNOCK-OUT 
BLOW BE NECESSARY 
SUITABLE PRECAUTIONS 
SHOULD BE TAKEN. 


“THIS MAY LEAD TO THE 
USE OF AUTOMATIC 
BOXING FIGURES. 


ia spRRR ; 
Willing are we when work is easy.”” It makes sense read 


| A BOXER Wit: 
TRAINERS AMO: 
ATTENDANTS. | 
NEW STYLES 


z » (HE co. 
wel TEST OF SRILE S 
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BETTER THAN BOOTS. 


Why Londoners Shou!d Wear Clozs. 
By a LANCASHIRE MAN. 


Wuy not have clogs in London? For the very 
soot, I mean, They are cheaper than boots, they 
just longer, they are warmer, and they are much 
more comfortable when one grows accustomed to 
hom. I myself wore clogs daily for nearly twenty 
and I have no fault whatever to find with 


1 make this suggestion after a tour through the 
East End, where thousands of London’s poor live, 
and where bare-footed children rush past you at 
every street corner. 

‘There is poverty in the North where the clogs 
are, of course, but we don’t have kiddies running 
aronmnd barefooted, and vou would not have this 
sigit in London either if you could make people 
uaderstand that clogs are better than Loots and 
Necs. 

‘ shoes wear out so quickly on nimble little fect, 
but clogs last for years. The soles being of wood, 
they are less likely to wear away than the soles of 
hoots and shoes, particularly of the brown paper 
variety, which has such a vogue among the very 

OOP, 

; Again, you cannot possibly be “ taken in” by 
a clog seller. The wooden sole is there for you to 
ser: there is no substitute for it. But in the case 
cf cheap boots and shoes we all know how very easy 
il is to make rotten stuff resemble real leather. 

Bad Boots and Deformity, 

This is the sort of foot covering which is largely 
eld in the poverty-stricken districts in London, 
and which leads to many a poor child becoming 
deformed. é 

‘The heels rapidly wear away, and doctors will 
tll you that there is nothing worse for a growing 
Lov or girl than foot-gear which is not level. 

It would astonish any Londoner who would 
experiment for a time to find how very warm and 
easy clogs really are. 

The chief objection to them amongst people who 
have never worn them is that, the soles being of 


w 


<a £3548 a 


now awarded for 


SPARKLETS. 


THE BRIGHT NEW CONTEST 
FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 

As you wll tee from th» above, we hive now 
dis'ributed £348 amongst the winaers in Sparkicts, 
wd this week we ary cfieriag you another op; o.- 
unity of wianing a Lig e:sh p.ize in tiis beight 
1¢s Compet:tion. 

It is quite easy to make Sparkl:ts. Wha! you have 
{odo is to make a sentence or phrase c mntaining the 
Ieticrs of a given word, This week ii is * Ari,” 
which you will find on tke eatry form opposite. 

An example sentence, which must not be used, 
al which will show’ you how to make your 
Sparklets, might read as follows: 

DAub: Rouse laughTer. 

You will see at a glance that each word of your 
fentence must contain one of the letters of * Art,” 
hut tiese lette:s need not be the initials of the 
‘orcs of your sentence, a fact which simplifies your 
fa-k considerably, At the same time, the words of 
your sentence should contain the letters of * Art™ 
in their proper order, 

Halt of the prizo money available will be 
tuanled to the competitor whose “SpiraLeT” is 
tonsidered the best by the adjudicators, and the 
tudader will be distributed amongst those other 
tonpetitors whose attempts come next in merit. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1} al a‘tempts must he forwarded on the printcd entry form or 


be disqual fied, 
seen you have fill d up the entry form, ent it 


te py Ae for stepeuce, and place it im anon i 
Ww LWoRy Peoreon's Weekly, Heuric!ta street, homlen, W A 
c JTS your envelope “ Sparklets No. 11" 1a the top lett-han’ 


‘tempts must arrive on or before Thars:lay, October 19th. 

Who enters must send ap stal ordor for 6d. with the 

‘Lhe P.O, must be mate payable to Arthur Ft 

tl, and must be cros-ed “ & Co." in thet 

ple. The nanber mast he w 
‘ n. Where 

tors than one 

t bo written 


shownin thiseyam 


attempt, the numer of this P-O. mu 
on each entry form. 

6. Uf the” amount received (after 
ten per cont.), one half i be awarded to 
the sender of the Sparklet consider-d to be 
. the bext by tho adind mas in originality 
f "ibe taken into esasideration. If there senders 


deducting 


o 


— 
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wood, they do not “ give,” and asa result make the 
fect very tired. This is not so. Personally, I 
never knew what tired feet were until I took to 
wearing boots every day. 

Visit any Lancashire home about noon on 
Sundays, and you will see the members of the family 
tearing off the boots and shoes—which they have 
worn for church. 

“I'd never wear boots if it weren't for the look 
of the thing on Sunday,” one says. “Give me 
clogs for comfort.” i 

Another advantage is that the wooden sole of the 
clog need never touch the ground. Attached to it 
are iron shods nailed on by the clog maker. ‘There 
is one for the sole and a short one for the 
heel. 

These shods can be purchased at any dealer's, 
and it is the simplest matter possible to fix 
thein. 

Cloga Last ror Years. 

Thousands of Lancashire people shod their own 

clogs, and they always express their astonishment 


at the London poor allowing their childrea to go | 


bare-footed instead of providing them with suitable 
foot-wear, which they can mend themselycs when 
necessary, and which will last for years, 

No doubt many Londoners. will laugh at this 
suggestion, and retort that clogs will never be 


worn in the capital because of the rattle they make. | 


But can you imagine the rattle of clogs making 
itself heard in the roar of London's trafic? The 
arpomoent is foolish, and cannot be treated 
seriously. 

The trouble is that we are held down hy habit 
and custom to such an extent that we are positively 
afraid to make a change. But I know this—_ 
if the much-despised clog could be introduced 
among the childrea of the poor in the metropolis the 
heartrending sight of little boys and girls running 


| about the streets barefooted would quickly pass 


away. 

The parents would soon realise that clogs would 
save them money, and doctors would soon be 
reporting a great decrease in the number ef their 
little patients suffering from rheumatism and many 
other diseases which naturally jollow when a 
kiddie of tender years has to trudue through the 
rain and slush with nothing on the fect. 
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than one of a Sparklet thia selected hy the adjndicetors, this 
half will be divided amongst all S : 

7 The remaminrg hn 
cators aiaonsst thene 


ta by the adjadi- 
Meret, 
wd tu the loss 


trod. 
elintoine n 
enored, 

tun ia final, and compet’ .ors may enter O21 


fon with the 
compctition, and telez 

10. The published deei 
this understanding only. 


ENTRY FORM. SPARKLITS No. HH. 
eee 


NN NR SS SS UU 


No. of Postal Order .occcccccccceseeeeeue 


Weeely,?' and to accept it as final, and [ enter only on, this 
understanding, aud Lagree to abide by the priuted conditions, 


Signed” sscvsscvesssszeoneweens 


thee een ee eeeeees eeeee 
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FT agire to abide Ly the decision published in “ Pearson's 
4 

> 

J 
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AGGNESS: stsissisncncvsavigsonsvesensmeapecariiyeteseierseexs 
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RESULT OF “SPARKLETS” No. 8, 


In this contest the amount available for distribution 
was £47 10s. Th» tirst prize of £18 15s. has been 
awarded to J. Allen, 6 Albert Hill, Bishop Auckland, 
who subinitted the fullowins “ Sparklet” on LOVE: 


eLerk cOnmences inWoice ‘d Zarest.” 


15 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 

D. Adetph, 445 Bethnal Green Rui: A. 
Manchester Ord Ra, Herion 
7 Brown, Holly bank, 
15 Market St) Greenock; E. B 


Barnes, 34 
Chapel, Stockport; Dr. 
J. Brown, 
Sunianer- 


hill Rad sto Dubbn; ay 25 Jerdan 
Vince, Green; J. D. Cooper, 1 Hizh St., 
Brentfor I Cutter, tu Sberwocd Rd, 
Noxet 5, 9 Seohont: Jiseard, 
Walla whom, 97 Westmoreland St., Harpur- 
rev, N C. Harding>, 3 Long St, Anccats, 
alunchester; C. Hutehinsen, 15 The Green, High S 


” 
barv Park; 
Rawling, 


ek Re, Fi 
x 
a n! 


Kaling: A. Invloby, 15 Blact 
J. Oldfield, 41 Church St., rwell; Mrs 
202 Hamilton St., Collyhurst, Manchester 
3 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
I. Actrovd, G7 Lidvet Place. Lidget Green, Brad- 
ford; S. Clay. Hvde-ville, N $tiidon, Mica CL ivans, 
Lianthes yy, Cuerloon, Sew) Moin. 
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Give both wrys. 


TO SAVE £13,000.000. | 


A New and Successful Crusade. Coughs, Colds, 
and Bronchitis Soon no More. 


Tiere is aricht way aud a wrong way of treat- 
ing coughs and elds, and until the discovery of 
the wonderful breatheable Peps the more popular 
way was the wrong. This exp'ains the prevalence 
and recurrence of throat and chest troubles, and 
the alarming spread cf consumption which 
directly or indirectly costs the nation £13,000,0u0 
a year. One in seven die from this “ white 
plague.” 

It is admitted that neglected snd wrongly- 
treated coughs and colds form one of the chief 
cunses of lung disease, hecause the germs of con- 
sumption, which find no hold in healthy lungs, 
soo.1 setlle down in tissue weakened by cold and 
the strain of coughing. 

Not the least important phase of the crusade 
against consumption must be the education of 
the people into a safer, more natural, and there- 
fore more effective method of treating coughs, 
colds. and bronchitis. This is the successful aim 
of Peps, The cures produced by the Peps treat- 
ment are both striking and unmistakeable. 

Just as the whole sustaining power of un ox 
can be concentrated within a sinall jar, so the 
health giving properties of a pine forest are now 
brought into the home through the agency of a 
box of these wonderful little Peps, which enable 
victims of chest troubles to stay at home and 
there enjoy many of the lenefits of tha ideal 
open-air treatment. This beneficent result is 
achieved by the natural way in which the langs 
ave bathed internally with the volatile medicine 
stored up in Peps. 

When a tablet is placed in the mouth and 
allowed to slowly dissolve, the Pine essences and 
ae oviated modivines escape in the form of fumes 
which are at once taken with the air we breathe 
rieht down the bronchi and into the lungs. How 


| different this rational and direct Peps treatment 
| from the old plan of swallowing poppery cough 


tnixtures which, being taken into the stomach, 
cannot rach the lungs. Nature permits only air 
to pass into the bronchial tnbes and lungs, and 
the Peps medicine is inhaled in the form of air. 

As the Peps fumes pass through the breathing 
passages to the lungs they bathe the delicate 
lining membrane with a comforting vapour that 
immetately scothes away any soreness, and fills 
he chest and lungs with a strengthening and 
discase-recisting medicine. ‘he injury wrought 
by coughing, wheezine, and sneezing is repaired 
and the germs that spread coughs, colds, sore 
throat, andl infdluenza—the forerunners of con- 
sumption—nositively cannot live where the Peps 
fumes penetrate. 

Yo the chronie bronchial sufferer who fears the 
chitiy antumn nights and dveads the arrival of 
winter, Peps come as a boon and a blessing. 
They instantly case that tightness across the 
chest, and by clearing the bronchial tubes of the 
hard, obsituctive phlegm, get rid of that choking 
fectine and that exhaustive cough which racks 
the chest nivht and morning. 

Mr, A. J. Rowe, a retired Army Warrant 
Onlicer, of 83 Reginald Road, Eastuey, Ports. 
month, writes:—‘}or thirteen years 1) was 
troulled with bronchitis and asthma. The 
Worst .yinptom was a severe cough, agsvavated 
by weousamt tickling in my throat. An exces- 
sive ameunt of thick phlegm gathered in my 
throat. The doctor's cough mixtures failed to 
give me relief. but Peps soothed my throat and 
chest and eased the cough splendidly, ‘The ciiest 
wheeziness and soreness also vanished as I per- 
severed with this new breatheable remedy, which 
also loosened the phlegm and made wy breathing 
free and easy again,” 

The best way to prove the wonderful effics-y 
of Peps is to test these breatheable tablets { 
yourself. You may do so fre» of east. : 
Peps Co., Carlton Hii!. Lees, boing 
Peps will justify all thet 
will, if Pearson's Weed! 
tioncd, send you a Caiuty 
of your name and wddres, vad peray 
return postase). 
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“To sre.” sail Pin- 
cher disgustedly—*I 
sce that some blanked 
fool has been writin’ 
to the papers about it 
bein’ a wicked an’ 
- degradin’ thing to cane 
school-boys. Talk to 
‘em gently, he says, 
show ’em where they’re 
wrong an they'll never 


ain't had nothin’ to do with boys, that’s all I can say.” 

“ Different natures demand different punishment,” 
I observed; ‘but why this outburst against the 
small boy, Pincher ? ” ; 

“Qutburst !’? exclaimed the little man_ angrily. 
“ You'd outburst if you’d had as much dealin’s with 
the young fiends as I've had. Toffs’ sons, they were, 
too, an’ old cnough to know better. If things had been 
a bit different Bill Emmens an’ me would have had the 
law on ‘em. Six months’ hard with a floggin’ chucked 
in is wot them young demons ought to have had!” 

I pushed the decanter and a glass towards him. 

“What was it all about?” I asked soothingly. 

Pincher helped himself liberally, and stared thought- 
fully into the fire. 

“It was about a year ago,” he said slowly, “‘ when 
one night Bill Emmens came into mv diggin’s, lookin’ 
wonderful excited an’ pleased with himeelf. 

“* I've struck a soft job,’ he says, handin’ me an 
evenin’ paper ; ‘all we've got to do is to go to a little 
place in Essex, an’ pick up some solid gold just for the 
askin’, so to speak.’ 

“T knew Bill was wot you would call a optimist, 
although he’d spent a lot of his life 
in quod, soI didn’t gct excited, but 
took the paper an’ looked at_the 
place where you could sco Bill's 
finger had been goin’ along the lincs, 
him not bein’ much of a scholar, an’ 
havin’ to go slow an’ careful. 

“It was just a small paragraph 
sayin’ as how a schoolmaster wot 
was also a writer of some important 
books, had been presented with a 
piece of gold ‘plate to celebrate his 
golden weddin’ an’ his success os a 
master an’ a writer. A wealthy 
chap wot was goin’ to put up as 
M.P. for the district had given 
fifty quid towards it, an I daresay it 
was him as had got the bit put in the 
paper. 
** Well, wot of it ?° I savs to Bill, 
who was crinnin’ all over his face. 

“*We've gotfto get it, he says, 
comin’ to the point so quickly for 
him that I knew somethin’ had 
sorier bowled him over. ‘ You can 
just go in an’ have a look at it, sce 
vhere it’s kept, an’ to-morrow night 
well nab it. 

“TI knew it was no good tryin’ to 
be sarcastic with Bill ’cos it’s 
always lost on him, so I asked him 
outright if he'd gone balmy, but 
he only giinned an’ scemed mighty 
pleased with himself, 

“It’s like this,’ he explained, 
‘the old bird will have to keep 
the plaic on the premises for a few days to show 
it to his pals, before sendin’ it to one of them 
Hanked safe deposits or his bank. Wot you've got to 
do is to tog up an’ call an’ see the old boy about a 
nephew wot you want to send to his school an’ then. 
casual-like, bring in somethin’ about the plate, an’ he'll 
show it to vou. Youwll take the lay of the land ‘an’ 
sce where he keeps it, an’ then it’s a dead casy job, 
an’ we'll go halves in the swag.’ 

“1 told him that I was havin’ to do the hardest part 
of the work ; but Bill said if he hadn't wanted someone 
to play the toff an’ do a bit of scouting he'd have gone 
an’ got the gold himself, so in the end we fixed it up for 
me to hire suitable togs, go down to the school in first- 
class style the next mornin’, an mect Bill in the 
evenin’ an’ do the job. 

“You should have seen me when I got into a cab 
outside the village station the next mornin’, guv’nor, 
frock coat, silk hat an’ all, a reg’lar toff I was, an’ as I 
was supposed to be a Yankee, I kept practisin’ speakin’ 
sorter through my nose an’ sayin’ ‘gucss’ an’ 
‘calculate ’ all the time. 

“It was a big school standin’ in several acres of 
land, an’ as I drove up to the headmastcr’s house, I 


or the best sentences I will sive five briar pines. 


doit again. That chap | 
| “*Burglars wouldn't think of lookin’ there, would 
! they 2?’ he says, with a chuckle, ‘it’s my patent safe 
| deposit.’ 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 
E FINDON FIENDS. 


‘reckoned it would be a nice casy crib to crack. He 
was rather a stand-offish old cove, with a big opinion 
of himself, but w'en I said as how I wanted my young 


| nephew to have the very best education, an’ money was 
no object, he came round an’ offered me a glass of wine, 
‘an’ talked quite affable like. 


“Then, quite casual, I mentioned about the 
presentation piece of plate, an’ said it must be very 
handsome, an’ with that the old boy went to a big oak 
coal-scuttle by the fireplace, pulled out the sorter lining 
that was filled with coals, an’ from the back brought 
out a large square leather case. 


8 The Uitile?* 


** An’ as I admired the handsome plate with a lot of 


'engravin’ in the centre, I could have shouted out for 
‘joy, guv nor. 


We might have searched the whole 
bloomin’ place an’ never thought of the coal-scuttle, 
but now it was all plain sailin’. I told him I'd write 
| to him, an’ after he had shown me over the school, I 
' quitted ; an’ w'en it was gettin’ dark I met Bill Emmens 
at the place we had arrangad. 

“Wien I told Bill, he reckoned as though we'd 
| as good as got the swag. I wanted him to go an’ do the 
| job alone, seein’ as how a frock coat an’ silk hat wasn't 
| a proper workin’ costume, an’ that it might be dangerous 
| if we was_scen together, but he wouldn't hear of it. 
| He said he wanted me to act as guide, an’ as I was to 

go halves in the deal I must do my share of work. 

| * Well, we hung about till ten o'clock, afraid to go 
‘into many pubs ‘cos of my togs, which made me 
' conspicious like, an’ then, knowin’ as how school kids 
jaro sent off to bed early, we made for the 
‘ school, hopin’ the old bird had gone off to roost, too. 


~ 
un first? Sans the duck] 


intu the poud,”” 


“We got in through the hedze of the football | 


field, a bloomin’ bramble takin’ a piece ont of my 
borrowed coat. an’ keepin’ in the shelter of the trees, 
we got near to the sorter square in front of the head- 
j master’s house. It was a bloomin’ cold night, but we 
had to stand under a wall waitin’ for alight at the top 
of the house to be put out. Bill, who always fecls the 
cold very bad, got in a terrible way, but reckoned 


| sayin’ it. 


fred cove, and with that three of ’em threw me 
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was cuttin’ into my mouth I couldn't talk to 1), 
lads as they ought to have been talked to, an’ the shy 


of fallin’ so sudden sorter stunned me, but it wi-., - 


ixcly that two full-grown men were goin’ to | 
up with that sorter cy gl ies @ parcel of school }, 
so when I got my wind I kicked out at the boy wit : 
holdin’ on to my legs an’, takin’ him by stirj:/.. 
sent him flyin’ an’ tried to struggle to my fut. 

“ But I'd never dreamt of the viciousness of i); 


blanked boys. Without a by your leave or any ~ :: 


warnin’, they punched into me. One got yy. 


awful whack on the ear, an’ another kicked > 


borrowed silk hat as though it had been a f. «°' 
an’ then they pulled me to my feet. 

‘* * Bring ’em to the pavilion,’ says a big, darl:-} 
chap, wot was apparently the leader. It sounil- i 


ja music-hall, but I didn’t like the look in the «| 


eye, an’ I would have yelled for the polic: if [| ; 
the chance, for I reckoned it would be better 1. 
to quod than be Ieft to them young vagaly-:)| 
could hear poor old Bill‘mutterin’ from behing |.\- 
an’, from the look on his face, I reckoned be w..- 
same opinion as myself. 


** It was no use strugglin’ ; they pushed us ad 


; aficld till we came to the pavilion, then the dirk-|: 


villain got up on the sorter verandah, while tv. 
chaps held me, an’ three others clung on tu i). 
I thought was goin’ mad with rege. 

‘““* Prisoners at tho bar,’ he says, Iranin’ « 


| rail, an’ grinning all over his face. * The cos: 


about to pass sentence. It’s no use pleadin’ nit 

for the court whilst returnin’ from a little ro. 

stroll saw your little game. As explanatin: 

authoritics might cause unpleasantness ant 1: 

standin’, the Court has decided to deal with \ »: 

own. Have you anything to say before soit: 
ssed upon you ?’ 

‘“ Bill had a lot to say, but the gaz kept hii. 
I just tried to smile pleasantly, f.: | 
we were in the hands of them blanked | 
fellows they were wot ought to have been «it 
their own livin’s), an’ there was no sense in i. 
things worse for ourselves. 

“The dark-haired cove seemed to be th: 
enjovin’ hisself, but he put on a serious serter oi. 

‘*** Prisoners at the bar,’ he says, ss!u: 
‘the sentence that the court passes upon vert i 
vou be taken to the bathin’ pond an’ thes: 
with the utmost rigour of the law, an’ tha: \ 
be kicked off the premises. Bring “em a! sis 
chaps !’” . 

“Guv'nor, you could have knocked me 
a feather, It wes a li 
October night, an’ here we 
murderous young fiends talk: 
doin’ a thing like that. Poor. 
started to kick an’ rave wis! 
them inhuman voung wrt! 
himacrack on the head » 
hed picked up, an’ the or. 
along towards a biz pool 
bottom of the field. 
“* Take off their cae 
/, leader wen we got to i! 
they put Bill's on egoin i. 
tried to reason with ‘en, ! 
no use. 

“<The little Cun firsts 
dark-haired cove ; * thire: 
manage him, then wel! 
for the big chap.” 

“With that, three of 
hold of me. 

“<Tean't swiin!? [hol 
drown me.” 

“* One. fsavs the foul 
got me by the Fy. aae tl. 
shiverin’ all over. 

&= Two, three! 0 he 
thought my last): 
Throuch the air Tv 
I come into the ts 
right under I went, chokin’ an’ gaspin. 


‘up an’ found myself standin’ in about tus 


| water. 
“Lor, euv’nor, I can fecl that water mn: 
spread out his hands to the fire, ani then |. 


it was a servant readin’ in bed, an’ vou should have | 


heard the things he said about the habit. Half an 
j hour we had to wait before the light went out, an 
then allow a fair time for the servant to gct to sleep. 

“At last I could stick it no longer, my teeth was 
chattcrin’ an’ my hands was like ice. 

“*Come on,’ I says in a whisper, an’ the words 
had hardly left my mouth before I was jerked off my 
feet backwards an’ a handkerchief was pulled right 
over my mouth. 

“*Bageed ‘em!’ says somcone, in a triumphant 
sorter voice, an’ I found myself lyin’ on the ground 
with three bloomin’ boys kneclin’ on me, an’ out of the 
corner of my eye I saw three more had got poor oid 
Bill down an’ was sittin’ on him. 

| “Weil, guy’nor, owing to the handkerchief which 


' teeth was chatterin’, an’ he was va-tin’ ? 


whisky at a gulp. “I made fer the =': 
quick asa biz splash told me that Bill had 
in. 
“He caught me up half a mile alens t. 
ae 
in savin’ wot he thought of them hen - 
night we walked along the road an’ aot 


, early in the mornin’ absolutely donc up. 
' we couldn't hear ourselves speak. 


Mark postcards 


“Td lost my silk hat an’ the suit was ruin 
it cost me to settle with the chap wot ha! 
out, an’ another quid had gone in expen 
was that gold plate stuck in the coal ~ ui 
knowin’ that! Well, guv’nor, canins t:' 
boys, much too easy, if I had my way Vil 

“Have some whisky?” I said southir. 

Pincher helped himself, his hand irew!! 
and he frowned into the spluttering fire. 

(Ancther Yarn by Pincl-er Next We 


“Reverse.” (See page 412.) 


ad 
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“hu: KNOWLEDSE TESTS. 


ix More Half-guineas Offered to 
a Readers this Week. 
AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 46. 
uv oa ARK. 
or aE Aion selected as the best was reecived from 
0 7 _ 8 Brigade House, Southwark Bridge Roa:], to 
vt the prize of 108, 6d. has been awarded for the 


CLIMBING DOWN INTO VOLCANOES. 
DescenDine into the craters of active voleanoes 
bids fair to become a craze amengst those adven- 
turons souls who are chvays on the outlook for new 
thrilis. 

Oaly the other day an expert climber descended 
the interior of Vecuvius to the floor of the new crater 
that was formed duiing the last great eruption ; 
and just before the present outbreak of Etna, 
that voleano also was descended for a depth of 
nearly 1,00) feet, when the heat and sniphue 
fumes stopped further progress downwards. 

Both these feats were accomplished by Ttalians. 
but the actual investor of this exeecdingly novel 
way of risking one’s life was Sir Benjemin Stone, of 
Birminghzin. who so long ago as the vear 1819 
made a deseent into the crater of the active island- 
voleano of Oshima, situated off the coast of 
Japan. 

The successful accomplishineit of this exploit, 
watil ther beleved to be impossible, led to similar 
attempts being mate to explore the interior 
of other voleanie But the diftieutiies 
encounteral were enormous, and many accidents 
occurred, some fatal, : 

One of the worst was that which followed upon the 
deseeat of the crater of Tama-Vitu, ia the Solomon 
Islands, by Captain James Llovd, of Sydney, 
and an American named Carlson. The two 
explorers had reached the floor of the crater, when 
a eruption took place, the lava completely over- 
whelming Carlson. Captain Lloyd was rendered 
unconscious by the femes and heat, but was 
pluckily rescued just in the nick of time by his negro 
servant. 


= 


rs ‘3 a faintly marked design or letter in the 
fue of paper which denotes its size or its manu- 
futunr. The water-marks used by carlicr paper- 
\- rs have given names to several of the present 
wilisl sizes of paper, such as * foolscap,” “ pott,” 
“eljcant.’ “erown,”” and ‘ post.” 

(2) COLICY OF PIN-P3ICKS (POLITICAL). 

fi vo uning definition by Miss Blandford, Woodlands, 
Cou lea Dark, Tunbridge Wells, was thus expressed : 

A course of petty hostile acts maintained as a 
‘} or party policy ; applied first (1898) to the 
altributed to France in reference to the con- 
;-ing colonial interests of that country and Great 
sitcit, The Times quoted this 2s * A policy of pin- 
wicks, Which pee became a political phrase. 

W OF DA LES. 
a aes es Met K. Filiott, 193° Narborovgh 
Poot, Lerwester, thus explained the above phrase: 

Kis means evil dreaded. Damorles enviel ant 
floc rel Dionysius, “tyrant” of Svracnse, who 
ivitel him to experience tne happiness of rovelly. 
Ponveetss accordingly ascended the throne; but, per- 
teeing a sword suspended above him by a single hair, 
ue. so terrified that he begged to be released from his 
imayined happiness. 

() GILT-EDGED SECURITIES. 

JOU Mulcahy, 17 Harethorn Road, Gosforth, New- 
coth-on-Tyne, contributed the winning explanation 
te th following terms : 

A phrase introduced in the last quarter of the 
nin-teenth century, when so many public companies 
collapsed, to denote investments which are absolutely 
snl, such as Government sccuritics. By ascribing 
wit clges * to these investments’ certificates an idca 
of superiocity is conveyed, just as in the case of gilt- 
cde | books. 

(5) PLATONIC YEAR, 

Th, prove in this contest,was awarded to J. W. Johnson, 

5 srk Road, Manor Park, who wrote as follows : 
The carth makes three revolutions: (a) a daily 
veion, (6) an annual one round the sun, and (c) a 
revolution of the axis, taking nearly 26,000 years. 
Yui last is the Platonic year, and may be taken 
pen cally to signify a long period, or a year crowded 
\ 
( 
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SHOULD LADIES PLAY FOOTBALL? 


£10 for ths Parrot’s Commonts. 


Over parro’ contianes to have qnaint experiences, This 
wok he disc owered a dashing young lady trying to play at 
footha l, and we wish yo: to tell us ina fitth line to the 
untinished verse below what the Parrot said ou the subject. 

This last line that you ald neel not rhyme 
ner scan with any of the other lines of the verse, but 
tn may not contain more than six words, nor fewer than 
tree. . 

Your Mne must have some doiring on the rest of the 
vorse, and the prizes will be awarded for the adempts 
considered the best. by the adjn licators. 

No the sender of the atterpt consid -red the best. a 
prize of £5 will be awardel, while £5 ia cousolation gitts 
will also be distributed. 

A GOOD IDEA: If you seni your posicard 
in an cavelope, incloze a smail con- 
tribution forthe Fresn Air Fuad. Piease! 

Ths verse which we wisi you to coupl-te is as 
follows: 


n 
bak 


wich events, 
&) DINING WITH DUKE HUMPHREY. 
Ti> follawing definition, submitted by Miss J. Howe, 
5 Fi ruddle, Lambert Street, Hull, has gained the prize: 
‘This polite way of describing dinnerless people 
orcinated thus: A monument to Humphrey, Dake of 
Giow-cster, famous for hospitality, was supposed 
thy in old St. Paul's. Impecunious frequenters 
of Pants Walk” at dinner time talked about “* going 
tothe Duke.” This became twisted into * Dining 
wil Duke Humphrey.” 


IT IS A STRANGE THING 

_ ov many common words and phrases are used 
in cvervday life, and yet how few people can 
gse the origin of these expressions. Every diy 
}oa come across a phrase in the paper which has 
wpoutiar meaning, Yet it is not often: that you fail 
ty cusp that meaning, is it? Here and there a word 
hos you, but a friend helps you out of your 
a outy. 

Yhis is what this column is for. Ea-h weck I give 
alist of six common expressions or phrases, You 
huvw some, your friends know the rest. Why nut 
tern vour Knowledgo and theirs to account ? 

All L want you to do is to explain to me as simply 
anl as clearly as you can what the expressions you 
Will fint below mean, You can explain all of them 
if vou ke, Because you send in the best exphination 
of one Knowledge Test, it docsn’t prevent you from 
“inning a prize in another. For tho best explanation 
© cach Test I give half-a-guinea. Won't you win at 
least one of these half-guineas this week ? 

Here are this week's Knowledge ‘I'csts : 

(I) Purnassian Heights, (4) Fool's Puralise. 

(2) Taboo, (5) Young Turks, 

(3) Consulate, (6) White Elephant. 

I want all my readers to enter this simple 

wledye test. 

Vrst of all write the word or phrase you choose 
en tic back of @ postcard, and put your explanation 
i as short and preciso a way as you cau--in any 
Cie, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. 

Youmay sendin your explanation of all the six if you 
“. but each must bo written on a separate posteard. 
pitldress your postcard to tho “lest” Editor, 


tat 


A dashing young lady named Mal, 
At football onze started to ply ; 
ats she made aawwild kick at the ball, 
Cried the Parrot from over he wigs 
e e e e e . e e . 
An exumple list line, which mast mot be uscd, m’ght 
read ag fuiluwsas § Beller Gee bali theca ine.”" 
RULES FIR CIMPETITORS. 


1, Wrote trea Parsots comm niora pascwl arta Tira: 
i ty bona, WC. WP youl 


it to the 


we you 


ftehard cacer. 


Attempts 


mastacre 1 
3. Tothye 


es stanric of £4 will ba 
ntofati mawaelbe divider Tnadatien, ten 
f10.. each wall be awarced tu the com pet.to.s Whose 
xt in merit 
od decis. 


RESULT OF “TOE” PARROT CONTES*. 
Tas prize of £5 for the best last ling in tis contest 
was awarded to W. MeNar, LL Dale Streeu b., 
Glisyow, for tho fullo wing: 


mois Aaavl, ad competitor: suiy ener on this. 


When Algernon Henry MeSniz-ts 

Tried to wrestle the “Terrible Yank,” 
The latter caugiit hold of his tee, 

And the Parrot remarked looking blink: 
“Goold principle £ Bogin at the feet?!” 

Ten Consolation Gift: of Is. each have boss aiwarted to 
the following: 

HM. B. Cookes. 1 Mevrick Rd, Stafferd; G. Harding, 
99 Portsmouth Ra., Guildford; J. Jones, 12 Bentinck 
St, Birkenhead; G. Lemprierc, 4 Canonbary Mansions, 
15 Canonbury Place; W. Midd!cton, 23 Parkfield Ave., 


’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., | Rusholme; W. Potter, A Chestnut St, Tcicester; 
to arrive not later than Thursday, October 19th. | @. J}, Rawling, Roller Mills. Allcrston, | Dickering; 


. se AL C.. Sanires, 10 Middle Pavement, Notting hain: 
iy send all your postcards for this competition | @° qf Gouzh, 117, Stanhope St. St. liclons; C. Furn- 


4 cne envelope, provided it is addressed as above. bull, Newbern Schou!, West Hartlepool, 


You m: 


You have all heard of .Lsop’s fables. Well, I went a 


— - ~or 
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THE “KITCHENER” OF 
BRITISH PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


“The first requisite of 
health,’’—Napolcon, 


* Although the basiness prin? 
there can be no possible obi. 
stme time, a full measure o 


good seneralsiip is good 


health, 


HEALTH belongs by right io all of us. Ilis our 
birthright, and if we are not healthy there is 
blame to be laid somewhere. 

Heredity bas been worshipped as a fativh for so 
long that the present reaction against its tyranny 
over men’s minds tends to ba extreme. Veredity 
will continue to be a force, for goed or ill, and the 
best thing we can do is to ascertain ils limits und 
regulate its powers. 

No fav as heredity and ourselves are concerned, 
we ought to know where we are. Are we sitting 
down and considering our inherited weaknesses of 
morals, mind, or body as unconquerable? If we 
do this, we bid yood-bye to effort and happiness. 

You cau unshoulder your burden of heredity if 
you will it strongly enough. Strength of will in 
any department of endeavour is the very basis of 
success. ‘The calls for it ina day's business are 
often exacting. In homely phrase, they ‘take it 
out of one.’ They do it by exhausting the nerve 
force and indirectly starving the muscles. Worry 
comes aloug ey soon, then indigestion, ind 
possibly the whele ill-omened rood of disorders 
which pull down the constitution, wreching 
suceess and happiness in the fall. 

There can be no playing with the grim certainty 
that to achieve anything in life you must be fit, 
and fit all round. Big muszles ave very fine in 
their place, but a business man does not require 
them. He could get them if he wanted, but it 
might be at the expense of those very qualities of 
will and concentration which he needs for his 
everyday work. If he is less informed on the 
subject he may leave physical culture entirely 
slong, thinking thus to conserve his energies for 
bread-winning. A celebrated lawyer has done 
this, and it is no seeret that he is now paying the 
penalty in enfeebled vitality. 

No; exercise is absolutely necessary for body 
and mind also if they are to be henlthy, an] the 
truest educationist of to-day is the man who feeds 
the energies of both by exercisiuy both wisely. 
Such an educationist is Prof ssor Thomas ineb, 
whose practical equipmant and wonderful “ organ: 
ized” successes have earned for him the titte of 
the “ Kitchener of the Physieal Culture World.” 
This gentleman’s own history is very es saris. 
ing to all who take interest in health iuatters, 
because he is himself the finest exsinjle of the 
perfect development of physical power, with 
energy and acumen in affairs, which business wen 
can desire. 

His system has wou the commendation of jiutges 
like C. B. Fry, Gunner Moir, Artany S:xon, 
W. G. George, and other well: knowa athletes. 
Its finest results, in the estimation of people whose 
suce:ss depends upon being instantly fit. and 
ready to tackle avy problem which muy eoucont 
them, are thus expressed in a readable bootiet 
entitled * Health at Hour: :— 

*T teach you bow to coneenirvate 2: 
acwuire self-control. to the diss dution + 
or stovenly habits, and, by thorovchly con 
the question of development of wilt 
directly help you to better your phy Jientet, 
and moral conditions, a combiaatien eumeitly 
desivalle. Although. of courses, the peunuuy 
object of Psyeho-Physie: | Culture is the bottes. 
wentof physique and heaith, ye. it will be rishi 
concluded that the business mom, tax worl 
benelit from my extrss, The mind vives ons 
thousiits, lut—to be valuable. te. briug reo tis 

} these thongits must be enecygized by ecu. 
| centration 

Professor Inch works hy fixe) principies hat 
flexiiie methods, adanting these closely aed pers 
somuly to the persona requirenieonts of cveryene 
who consults hin Uenee bis sueeoes. 


His principles may be gathese | from te Te hte! 
mentioned above (fre: ty readers of Pore ons 
Weekiy who desi Tiact abe al 
fitness). They s! i So Gary 


to Munster House, Phe PW, Bulncea 
Fulbamwn, Londun. iW. 


WAU OI. st 
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A TRUE STORY OF Te 


SLAVE. 


Tus is the true story of a wicked unclo and of a 
kidnapped boy who was heir to an earldom. 

The opening scenes of the drama are laid in 
Dublin, where, about the year 1725, a youn 
Trinity College student named Bush was accost 
in the street by a dirty, ragged, and half-starved 
little urchin of nine or ten. 

The child started hy begging for coppers to buy 
bread with. Then, finding that the good-natured 
young man took more than a cursory interest in 
him, he confided to him the story of his life—a 
story so strange, romantic, and wildly improbable 
that Bush may well be pardoned for saying, as he 
afterwards did, that he disbelieved it entirely. 

For this starveling guttersnipe claimed to be 
the Hon. James Annesley, only legitimate son of 
Lord Altham, a well-known Irish peer thea living, 
and, therefore, heir to that carldom, as well as, by 
reversion, to the far richer and more important 
earldom of Anglescy. 

He had, he said, been treated in every respect as 
his father’s son and heir for the first four or five 
years of his life, having servants to wait upon him 
and a pony which he was wont to ride about Lord 
Altham’s estate at Dunmaine. 

But his father had quarrelled with his mother 
and separated from her, and by degrees he began 
to haic his child forhersake. At first his lordship's 
dislike showed itself only in occasional cufis and 
curses, but presently there came to reside at 
Dunmaine one Richard Annesley, Lord Altham’s 
only brother, and under his evil influence his 
father’s ill-treatment grew much worse. 


Crawled in Through a Window. 

The unhappy lad, according to his own account, 
was deprived of proper food and clothing, and often 
shut out of doors in midwinter for two or three 
days and nights together. One very bitter night 
he would have frozen to death, but he found that 
one of the Jibrary windows had been Ieft open, 
and crawled in. 

He had just time to conceal himself under a 
settee when his father and uncle entered the room. 
They commenced to converse. The lad listened 
in fear and trembling, as well he might. For the 
two mea were plotting murder—his murder. 

“Dick,” said Lord Altham, “if my brat dics 
you will succeed to the earldoms of Altham and 
Anglesey.” 

“Yes,”” exclaimed Richard Annesley moodily. 
* But will he dic 2” 

“Ah, that he will, and right soon!” cried the Earl 
assionatcly. ‘* He must ‘be got rid of. I cannot 
ear to think that the son of the unworthy woman 

who is unfortunately able to call herself my wife 
should ever live to cnjoy my titles and estates.” 

There was more talk in a similar strain, and the 
next day the now thoroughly alarmed lad fled 
from Dunmaine and tramped by devious ways to 
Dublin. Here he had remained, te said, ever since, 
living upon charity and upon garbage he picked 
up in the streets. 

Apprenticed to a Butcher, 

Such. briefly, was the story Bush listened to. He 
did not believe it, as has been said. But he never- 
theless took compassion upon the lonely little lad, 
clothed and fed him, and employed him to run 
errands for him. Afterwards, when Bush’s course 
at college terminated, he turned the boy over to 
an honest butcher named Purcell, who took him 
home and brought him up with his own son. 

Meanwhile, however, the child’s extraordinary 
story had been bruited abroad, and presumably 
news of his whereabouts presently reached the cars 
of his father and uncle. At all events, there 
appeared’ one day at Purcell’s house a gentleman 
whom the child at once recognised, with fear and 
trembling, as his uncle Richard. 

Nothing much appears to have happened at 
this interview, but the uncle, having assured 
himself of the identity of the lad, took his measures 


EARL WHO WAS SOLD AS to the place I bid you 


DISAPPEARANCES, __ 


Spies were employed to 
watch the place. A few months later 
Lord Altham died, and the uncle 
thereupon visited Purcell’s house once 
more, accompanied this time by a con- 
stable and “two or three other odd- 
looking fellows.” 

The butcher armed himself with a 
stout cudgel and awaited developments. 
These soon came. 

“ Arrest that little thief,” cried the 
uncle to the constable, ‘‘and carry him 


en 


accordingly. 


“ Sir,” exclaimed Purcell, ‘ the lad is 

no thief. You shall not arrest him. 

Whoever offers to take him from me I'll knock his 
brains out !”’ 

More high words passed, but the butcher was 
truc to his trust. Richard Annesley and_ his 
henchm-n sneaked off, and the child was left in 
peace with his self-appointed guardian. 

He was not long so fortunate. Less than two 
montis after this occurrence James Annesley 
ventured out at dusk on an errand and never 
returned. Dublin was scoured from end to end. 

In vain! The boy had disappeared, and there 
was an end of it. The honest butcher and his good 
wife mourned as for a lost son. But Richard 
Annesley entered into the enjoyment of the dignities 
and titles of Lord Altham and Earl of Anglesey, 
and there was none to say him nay. 

* * * * 

More than eleven years passed by. The strange 
case of the lost heir tended to be forgotten, when 
there happened at Porto' ello, in Panama, an inei- 
dent that was destined to reopen the whole question. 


Claimed British Protection. 

A runaway white slave made his appearance upon 
the deck of Admiral Vernon’s flagship, then lying 
at anchor there, and claimed the protection of 
the British flag. Ife called himself James 
Annesley, and stated that he was the son and heir 
of Lord Altham, that he had been kidnapped at the 
instigation of his uncle, and sold for a slave in the 
Central American sugar plantations, where he had 
endured untold miseries and hardships. 

Whether bluff old Admiral Vernon believed this 
story or not we have no means of knowing. But at 
all events he furnished the young man with the 
means of proceeding to England, where he arrived 
shortly afterwards. 

The news of his advent soon reached the ears of 
the false Lord Anglesey, and no doubt greatly 
excited and disturbed him. Lady Altham had by 
this time followed her husband to the grave, and 
for nearly twelve years the “ «vicked uncle’ had 
enjoycd possession of the titles and estates. 

The sudden appearance of the rightful heir, whom 
he doubtless imagined had long ago succumbed 
to the horrors of the crucl captivity into which he 
had so treacherously sold him, was to him as if a 
spectre had risen from the dead. 

But James Annesley was poor; his uncle was 
rich. All sorts of impediments were thrown in 
the way of the young man when he attempted 
to prosecute his claims. 

Prosecuting Him for Murder. + 

Meanwhile the youthful clamant had the mis- 
fortune to accidentally kill a poacher while out 
shooting. His uncle seized upon this occurrence to 
institute a prosecution against him for murder. 
He was prodigal of money and promises amongst 
the witnesses ; too prodigal, in fact, for he told 
several people that he would willingly give £10,000 
to get his nephew hanged. 

As a result the uncle's wicked plot recoiled upon 
himself. The jury at the Old Bailey acquitted 
Annesley, and when at length, on November 11th, 
1743, the civil action came on for hearing in the 
Court of the Exchequer in’ Dublin the result was 
almost a foregone conclusion. 

Nevertheless, the defendant put up a game fight. 

The defence was as audacious and extraordinary 
as the crime had been, for the defendant asserted 
that Lady Altham had never borne a child, and 
that, therefore, the plaintiff, James Annesley, 
even assuming him to be the late Lord Altham’s son, 
must of necessity be illegitimate. 

There was a tremendous amount of hard swearing 
on both sides, the evidence occupying upwards of 
500 colunins of the State Trials, but the jury in 
the end found for the plainti‘f, and James Annesley, 
ex-guttersnipe and plantation ‘slave, became 
entitled to call himself Lord Altham and Earl of 
Anglesey. 
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teresting comparison in view of the recent 


soe outcry against boxing. 


y\sv people consider that boxing is a 
decaling and brutal sport, and rejoice to know 
that the Johnson-Wells fight ‘has been stopped ; 
hat the glove fight of to-day is a drawing-room 
entertainment compared to the really brutal 
paris” which used to delight our ancestors. 

Cork shies, for instance, were exceedingly popu- 
lar ell over the country for very many years, and 
vere carried out regularly every Shrove Tuesday. 
for several weeks beforehand the covk was care- 
{ully taine], his owner tying him to a stake ‘n the 


qiectecre? spore of “ Cock-shying.” 


| ee as verde 
Abou nee mee 
a — 

gow! and then throwing light twigs at him until 


On the day of the shy the bird was tied up, a3 
shova in the first picture, and the public were in- 
viel to throwat him with heavy sticks, sometimes 
ever “ith broomsticks, at the cost of one penny 
asiv. The thrower stood at about twenty-five 
yas distance from the cock, and the man who 
coal! sock the wretched bird over, and run forward 
an! pick it up before it ro3e to its fect, kept th> 
es for his own. Needless to say, the unhappy 

ve was fairly certain to be hopelessly maimed 
before the end of this inhuman amusement. 
hc1 less sporting was an old diversion, indulged 
fa «1 ‘sirs sometimes, and styled Duck in the Hole, 


Hitting the ** Deck In The Hol.” 


for. whereas the cock was at least able to dole 
alit whon shied at, the wretched duck was tied 
‘0 ite! he could only move his head. The“ sport” 
asin in the second drawing, coasisted in digging 
as}tlow hole in the ground, and placing the duck, 
Nel us. therein so that when he raised his head 
itshowel up above the ground. Every time the 
thi'S's head appeared in sight the noble “ sports- 
man” ilung a heavy stick at it, and the gentleman 
Who ited the duck was allowel to keep it. A 
man in the north of England was prosecuted for 


Pree! 


portdar pastéme of “ Thrashing Tic Bat Hon.” 
‘iter on ghis cruel game less than thirty years 
‘is charge to the public being a halfpénny a shy. 

«4 ancient and popular amusement that has 


x 
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long since heen forgetten is shown in picture No. 3, 
nanely, “ ‘Thrashing the Fat Hen.” ‘This game 
took place in a vard, or other inclosure, and the 
hen, together with a number of horse-bells. was tied 
to the back ofa man. The remainder of the players 
were next blindfolded by the girls of the party ; 
then the chase beyan. The man with the hen 


started off, pursue by the blindfolded men, each 
of whom carried a stick, with which they attempted 


Testing the veithe of a bulldog. 


to belabour the unfortunate fowl Sometimes the 
hen-Rarrier managed to get behind one of his pur- 
suers, with the result that the blind men belavoured 
each other by mistake, to the great amusement of 
the delighted onlookers. Eventually the poor 
battered fowl was killed and eaten by the merry- 
makers. 


Bull Baiting was stopped in 1835, and it would be 
well nigh impossible to exaggerate the brutal 


“Whipping The 
Dear,” another 
of crucity. 


Cctails of this) nest Gisqusting The 
Dull was given fiflesa fect of 
bulkiog was set on hin. LU the deg once vot a grip 
on bis adversary he world hold on until the flesh 
came away in his teeth or until bis meter, with a 
lone stick, prised open the dows jaws. Tf the 
Dull wot his horns be wea the dog and the ground 
he iiang the animel high into the air. and, unless 
caught ia a Ilanket or mat, the chances were 
that the dog wes killet. 

In order to obtaia the plickiest dogs possible, 
owners woukl Cat off evie or more paws trom a dog, 
and if the animal still face la bull, sec the fourth 
sketch. then she wasitised hack to health to be- 
come the mother of bull-tighting pups ! 

Bear Baiting, which wes stoppet in’ the same 
year avs bull baiting, also lent itself to disgusting 


——- ET 


“sport.” 


exhilitions of eccell. A very common wind-up 
to a bear fieht is shown in the fifth drawing. 
This performange was tesmel “ whipping the blind 
Leavy.” Five or six men. aviae t with heavy whips, 
surrounded the bear and ashe thine unmercitally, 
while he attempted to vet hokd ef the whips or the 
covardly brutes who were toimenting him. no 
of the most celebrate L bear gatdens? was at 
Covent Garden. 

The sixth picture shows “the human rat- 
catcher.” He was a Birmingham man and used 
to back bimself to kill rats quicker than a dog. 
The animals were tied to sticks ona table, and he 
caught them in bis teeth and broke thelr backs, 
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The fable should be on “The plunrves andl the irate householder. 
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“MARRIAGE: 


Before—and After." 


This Plain-spoken New Work Reveals 
Seorets that Every Adult Should Know. 


The event of the publishing season, so far as Health and 
Purity books are concerned, is the publication of the 
s'andard work on Marriage, by Mr. A. nnison Light. Its 
appeasance at the preset mon.ent is especially timely, in view 
of the start!ing evidence given before the Royal Commiesion 
on Divorce, 

Mr. Light has already made his fame as a vigorous, original, 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in his ** Marriage: 
Befure—and After’? he has surp.sscd all his foriner efforts 
and achieved his masterpiece. 

‘Marriage: Before—And After,” is a splendid piece of 
work, which every man or woman already married or c::tem- 
plat ng marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, an‘l 
scoring all prudish potions of unhealthy mock-modesty, tue 
uuthos deals with the great subject of Marriage in the most 
comprehensive and fascinating manner, giving to his readers, 
wheth sv amale or female, invaluable information, hints, and 
re ret idvice imyossible to obtain elsew! ere. 

‘The uecessity of such a book as this has Jong been felt. 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very foundation of the 
national well-being, 

‘The union of aman and a woman “for better or worse" is 
the most important event in the life of any individual, the 
clim:.x of human existence. 

Ujon its results depends the future of the race and the 
happiness of the individuals concerned, 

Such an event demands therefore the most effreful prepara- 
tion on the part of those who contemplate entering ito the 
stite of matrimony, 

{: also demands that those men and women already married 
should take steps to ascertain the very be t course to pursue 
acer warvinge. They cannot find the-e things out for them- 
seiv They must rely upon the experience of others, expe- 
hence shways difficult to get on so delicate a subject as this. 

Hut'' Marriage: Before—And After” tells you all you want 
to know about these most important matters, 
utains the accumulated scerets of the best brains in the 
v mn this question, secrets bitherto unobtainable except in 
very expensive modical works, 

It + ows how in young men ti orghtlessness and want of 
hiv v ledze is reponsible for untold mutrimonuml misery. 

tt shows also how ixnorance in the case of young women, 
. has led to unsjeakabie suffering and home-wrecking 


oud pitfalls that lie about the path of the unwary 
1, snd shows how they can be avoided, and marital 
and cnjoyment gieatly incr:ased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He expains also how the result of following certain rules 
ig seen in better home life, healthier of!spriug, and cuhanced 


sn 
welied, 
coufort 


cn oIf.--Ace at which to meriy.— Result of carly and late mar- 
Uneire parente.- What a pliseicion suye.—Disparty in 

. Reid nand marriage. Law ef cheice —Physical attributes in 

~ e be inisled.—Wemen wio 


sand abuse —Wrong habits.—-Con- 

tuformation for the married. 

gical Facts.—Hints for those who 
1's influence.- Rwes for women, 

which all marriec pcople ought 


ny abont the Buby and nursing. 

law of the Husband,— The husband's duty, ete. 

R VIE-Thke law of the Wife.—Tie wife's duty.— Mari 
sy PRs 

IR VUL—Subjects of which niore might be said, 

This wonderfully interesting and informitive book ought to 
he read and studied by every young man and young lady 
engage? ta be married, as well us by those who ure already 
moaurtcd, Married men and women inust read this book, and 
thos > contemplating marriage ought to read it, 

Wit: then for this book now. . 

So'ilom have delicate subjects been dealt with in so sensible, 
uncer. jromnsing a way. . 

‘1 is no shuffling or beating about the bush here, Duta 
svig':tforward explanation of matters usuaHy kept secret, wu 
ation which everyone cau follow and understend, and 
whiel vives the moot valuable assistance to all yrarrie | couples 
vid toatlwho are boping to shortly mergo their destimcs into 
nuotber's. 

The demand for copies of this Look is already enormors pnt 
the dinger is that the whole edition will be sold out ino fow days. 

Make sure of getting your copy then by writing for it now 
o day, 

. il up this csupon and post it of. By returu this bouk 
will be sen! you im under plaia cover. 


COUPON. 


To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., 
1u9 Vim House, 73 Ques Victoria St, Loudon, F.C. 
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copy of * Marriage: Bcforc- and After.” 
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A Humorous Story of a Footman and a Burglar. 
By GEORGE BRYAN. 


Tue old grandfather's clock in the hall chimed 
the hour of midnight. : 

Constable Robert Cash (the policeman on the 
beat) heard it for one. He was not plodding his 
‘“weary way’’ at that particular moment, as he 
should have been, but instead he sat in the kitchen 
before half a cold veal and ham pie and a glass 
of bottled ale, beyond which, on the other side of 
the table, Susan Masters, tie cook, smiled ador- 
ingly on him. ; 

Enery ‘Iggins, the footman, heard it also; he 
had arrayed i imiself in one of the ‘‘ governor’s”’ 
dress suits, with which he was about to grace a 
servants’ ball, and he stood now in his master’s 
dressing-room giving the finishing touches before 
the mirror. 

Mr Bill Stringer (of Bermondsey, Pentonville, 
and Parkhurst) could also have vouched his testi- 
mony as to the action of the clock, for at the 
first’ stroke he muttered to himself as he peered 
through the trap-door in the roof : 

“Nah’s me chance, while that ole ticker is kick- 
in’ up a ding-dong,”’ and dropped lightly on to 
the top landing in his stockinged fect. Five 
minutes later the gh gentleman wes in the 
bedroom occnpied by the lady of the house (when 
in town), and a rather valuable pearl necklace was 
already reposing snugly in his breast pocket. 

Meanwhile ’Enery ‘Iggins had finished his 
“‘tilivating,’’ and with his (or, rather, his 
master’s) crush hat in his hand he switched off 
the light and opened the door of the room. As 
he did so his trained, listening ear caught the 
sound of a laugh in duet, which proceeded from 
the basement, and he frowned heavily, for time 
was when Susan had looked with eyes of favour 
on ’Enery. : 

Mr Higgins, still in a listening attitude, was 
muttering to himself sundry remarks, in which 
he referred to the lady as a ‘‘’artless ‘uzzy,’’ and 
the gentleman as a ‘‘low-down copper,’’ when 
something nearer to hand distracted his atten- 
tion. There was a crash as of broken glass or 
china, caused in reality by Mr. Stringer clumsily 


overturning a scent spray on to the floor, but 
attributed hy ‘Enery to the household cat 


(a great pet of Miss Masters’, by the way). 

‘That bloo-min’ moggy; I'll ’ave “is life; Ul 
wring ‘is blithering—.’’ 

In tho full force of his wrath ’Enery made for 
his mistress’ room; but, to his amazemeit, as he 
put his hand to the door, it retreated from him, 
and he found himself face to face with—a burglar. 

The scared footman tock in the situation at a 
glance: he saw himself bludgeoned, fired at, 
strangled by a desperate reffian on plunder bent. 
Then he ventured to lock the visitor in the face, 
and he siw a craven, fear stricken creature, whose 
lips twitched convulsively as he stammered out : 

“VF foir c-e-cop; IT t-t-thought you was away 
from ‘ome, sir.’ . 

Like a flash it dawned on Mr. Higgins that the 
intruder had mistaken him for his master. Fine 
feathers make fine birds, and ‘Enery felt his chest 
swell and his courage fast return as he compared 
the miserable, puny burglar with his imposing and 
superior self, 

_ ‘An’ what are vou doing at this time o’ night 
in my ‘ouse?’ he demanded with an imitation of 
his master’s brusque style of speach. ‘* Move a 
hinch and I'll 
7 “Don't, guv‘nor; don’t!" implored the burglar. 

Send for a copper if you like, brt don't touch 
me. 

*Enery ‘Igvins was in a quandary ; the policeman 
on the beat was now cn the premises, and to let 
him capture the burglar would be equivalent to 
heapin: coals of fire upon his head—a_ proceeding 
which *Enery would have characterised as ‘“ daft.” 

“Jost let's see what vou've got, old man.’ com- 
manded the footman after a moment's rumination. 
se Diss ize voursclf.”’ 

JD ouly tock a neckliss, guv’nor,”’ wailed the 
Visitor: ** “ere “tis, S'welp me, I never laid ’ands 
on anythink else. You will let us go, won't you, 
guv'nor? T've come straight aht o' chokes ‘this 
mawnin’, boss, an’ T got a wife an’ nino kids to 
pervide for, You will——”’ 

ae Tf I do,” broke in ‘Enery, struck with a 
brilliant idea, ‘‘ you'd ‘ave to ‘go back the way 
you come.” : 

“VYus—vus; Vl do anvthink ; 
ame ‘ead if you like, only ——” 


Ti} go back on 


For the best fable 


on that subject I will Give five shillings. 


Complete Short Story. 


“Then scoot, and be jolly s!ippy about it,’’ saia 
the footman. ; 

With the necklace sti!l in his hand, ’Enery 
‘Iggins strode into the burgled room and turned 
on the lights. He gave utterance to a low moun 
as he realised that the burglar had not only left 
his jemmy behind, but unmistakable evidence of 
his visit in addition. Two drawers in the dressing 
table had been forced, and the lished surface 


was very badly seratched in severa places. . 
“T can’t put the necklace back and say nothing 
about it,” he muttered, scratching his head _per- 


plexedly. . 

At that moment an extra shrill peal of laughter 
ascended from the basement. ’Enery heard it, 
and an ugly look crept into bis eyes. Quickly 
turning on his heels, he stole softly down the twe 
flights of stairs, and, applying an ear to the key- 
hole of the kitchen docr, listened attentively fer 
a couple of minutes. 

Reassured that Canstable Cash had not yet 
thought about ‘‘making a move,” the footman 
turned his attention.to the great coat which hung 
at the foot of the banisters. Diving his haad into 
each of the tail pockets in succession, he quickly 
roduced a pipe, tobacco box, matches, a pair of 
Black woollen gloves, and a pocket book. 

*Enery *Iguins replaced all the articles except- 
ing the pocket book and one of the gloves. Keep- 
ing a watchful eye on the kitchen door, he now 


proceeded to transfer the pearl necklace from his: 


ocket to one of the compartments in the pocket 

k. This done, he put it back, and again 
ascended the stairs with a single black glove in his 
hand. 

“hore,” he muttered between his clenched 
tecth as he flung the policemen's property between 
the dressing table and the wall and rearranged the 
jemmy, ‘‘that’s the hevidence complete ; the 
ewels ate in ’is possession, and ’ere’s ‘is glove an’ 
is jemmy on the floor awaiting identification. 
*Enery ‘Iggins will yet be havenged!”’ 

With a cigarette (from his master’s cabinet) 
between his lips, the faithful footman went off 
smiling to the servants’ ball, where he displayed 
his well-groomed figure, waltzed, supe: and 
captivated parlourmaids and upper housemaids 
until three o'clock, when the party broke up. 


® * * * * 


“One o'clock; goodness gracious!’’ exclaimed 
Constable Cash,’’ and I've got to meet my ser- 
geant at one-fifteen. Help me on with my coat, 
Susic, and I'll be scooting.” 

As the gallant policemen stooped to kiss the 
pretty cook before leaving, his eye caught the 
spray cf lily of the valley pinned in her breast. 

‘Would ‘you like to have it, Bob?’’ asked ths 
young lady coyly. 

“Rath-er; VM keep it in my pocket bock, so 
that every time I have to take down a name and 
aodrets Ill see it and remember the loving ‘aru 
that——"’ 

While he was speaking the constable had taken 
out the pocket book. He broke off suddenly in the 
middle of a sentence, when his fingers encountered 
something bulky, cold, and beady. 

“Why, what’s the matter, dear? ’’ asked Susan 
in alarm; “ you look scared to death.” 

Robert Cash pulled himself together with an 
effort. and slowly brought to light—a_ bezutiful 
pearl necklive. : 

Susan looked from the necklace to her lover, and 
back again. 

“Where did you—find it?” she gasped. 

“{—{ don't know. I'll swear I never set eyes 
on it till this moment. 1 a . 

“It belongs to my missus, and is worth over 
£400. I’ve heard her say so scores of times. 
Robert, are—are you sure you didn't—er—find 


it-—_”’ 
““Susan Masters,’ retorted the young  police- 
“you don’t mean to suggest 


man, reproachfully, 
that your own Bob—— 
The bewildered girl relieved her 


feelings in the 
manner patent to her sex. ‘ 


“Oh! Bob! Bob! what does it mean?’ she 
sobbed. 
“It means,” replied Robert Cash, with an 


assumption of grave wisdom, ‘‘that by some 
marv'lous miracle your missus’ property has got 
spirited into my pocket. And I don’t like it, I 
give you my word. ‘There’s too much o’ the 
Maskelyne ind Devant about it to suit me. I’m 
blowed if I know what to do in the matter,” he 
ane scratching his head. ‘‘It’sojolly awkward 
—for us. 


“Supposing I go up to the missus’ room,” 
suggested Susan. 
‘The very idea,” chuckled Robert. “I'll go 


outside the house, and if everything ain’t all right 
call me in in my professional capacity.” 
Three minutes later a window was thrown up 
and a female voice shouted out: : 
‘‘Bob—I—I mean constable, there’s been a 
burglary here, and any amount of damage done.” 
The policeman on the beat came runmng across 
the road to investigate, and was soon cross- 


Mark postcards “ Hsop.”’ 


WEES FNDI.3 
Oct. 1. 10. 


examining the cook for infermetion. 4 
measurements, and hunting for finer puis 
* * * * * 

’Enery ‘Igzins strolled home after th. 1. 
very happy and contented frame of ni 
let himself in at the hall docr. and was 2: 
prised to be suddenly confronted by a pal. 
stable in uniform. 

“Hallo,” muttered ‘Enery thickly, 
—dooce are you doin’ ’ere?” 

“Same to you,” replied the policenian 

“Oh! I—f live ‘cre,’ retorted the 
loftily. 

“Servant?” 

“*Well—cr—hupper servant,” admitted (i 

“* Thought so; my skipper wants to sy 
you. 

“© All right, my man, when I've got 
working togs I'll stroll round to the stati» 

“"R’s ‘ere along with the ’tecs, and yi 
change a stitch; that's orders.”’ 

“It’s a—a_ serious job?’ queried 
nervously. 

“You might get off with three yeurs i: 
first offence,’ replied the constable cons ; 
under his hand. 

“Eh??’ choked ’Enery; “Io might ir’ 

At this point the inspector appeared 
scene. 

“This is "Iggins, the footman, sir!” i 
the constable to his chief. 

“Higgins, I must detain you for 
said the inspector. 

“Detain me—woffor?”” 9 demani| 
nervously. 

““On suspicion.”’ 

‘«©[T'm innocent enongh, sir,” pleaded : 
man, “but I'll go with you to the stat \ 
like. Wait'a moment til Ll get) the: 
I’ve been out since just ’fore twelve a’ : 

‘Are those clothes your own proper: 

‘Well, you see, they belong te th 
but--—”’ 

“T thought as much. You musi ce: 
with me to the station.”’ 

‘Without changing ‘em?” 

“* Certainly.” 

“But my governer is expected "uns * 
night.”” 

**He'll be back in a few hours’ i” ’ 
telegraphed for him.”’ 

“"Ow long arc you going to kev! 
lock-up ?"’ demanded “Enery sulleuly. 

“Until we are satisfied that no susp: 
to you. We have found a number or ti — 


We will take yours aud compare. | ‘ 
Remembering how he had hasvi«! 

the miserable man gave way io hi , 

indulged in an outburst of scermh tov: “4 
“Jest like you police.’ he snark. ° 


: ever 
int innerceut persons and casi >! nn 
characters. Go a bit rearer “bine. «5 
about the poitceman cu the b. is 
part of ‘is time in our ‘ouse machin | ! | 
was on the premises last night; + 5 Ah 
suspicion. You might find tho |: 
necklace, you never know--—" 
’Enery ‘Iggins stepped abrupoy. i A 
something in the inspecters sta | 
which foreboded evil. 
“Who told you a pearl neckhie 
asked that officer quietly. 
“Eh? What?’ blurted the foo 
you say—d—d—didn't--ysu?”’ 
Then it dawned on hia that ho bet 
game away.”’ 
“Johnson.” said the inspector. t: 
constab!s, ‘‘ take him aleng to the sii 
A few hours later ’Enery ‘[ggins 
the cells by Bill Stringer, who had | 
through his finger prints. sup 
*Enery eventually got off through tlhe ‘ are 


smart counsel, but the learned jude 

that the case against him was very | 

only his spotless past had saved hin. 
Sergeant Cash is married now—sv 1s > TI 


HE KNEW OF ONE. 
THE cross-examiner was a smert ! 
object was to disconccrt the witness an. 
his testimony. 
“What did you say your name wes. 


first question. 

“ Michael Doherty.” 

“‘Michael Doherty, eh 2? Now, Dot: 
me this question carefully: Are you 
man ?” 

“Oi think so; Oi was married.” . 

“So you think because you got I: f 
you are a marricd man, do you? awwt. 
whom you married ?” 


“Who Oi married ? Oi marricd a ©. 
“Now don’t you know better than to: 
the Court? Of course you married © 
did you evef hear of anyone marryinz « 
“Yes, Moi sister did!” 


(See page 71-.) 


"i 


“The Voice of the Physioian.” 


(ro venor Square, W., March 8th, 1911. 
“I Lase porsonally been eating Plasmon Oats 
fers morning for my breakfast and prefer it to 
Wy cther ots ou the market,” 
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VIM, 


The Cleanser. 


VIM, the Cl 
delights ail lovers of briaht 


1 lovers of bright 
homes. Dirt and dinginess 
disappear magically when 
is used. It brings 
cheery brightness and 
cleanliness. It lightens 
bour. 


Shake a little VIM 
on a damp cloth and use 
for Woodwork, Windows, 
Glassware, Brassware, 
Hardware. 


Vim is sold in sifter-top 
tins of three sizes, 
1d., 3d. & 6d. 


Lever Bros, Ltd., Port Sunlight. 


V. 4915. 
REE — AB E 
Rerbeatdel Teor Guid Filed 
Bignet Ring Free to introduce 
new catal . Send name, 
padres, ae ior 10d. for 
e an s 
Twointtal tutarininéd name 


= Js. 1d.—8IMS & MAYER 
(Dept. 57), 418 to 423 Strand, London, 


—— M.D., M.R.C.S. 
BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and 
Physical Weaknesscs, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, aud 
Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 


ANALYSIS CANNOT LIE 
sent eealed, pust free, two atamps.—P. J. Murray, 


and 125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Analysis PROVES that —— 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOOGHT; 
call or forward by post; fu!) culue per retarn, oroffer 
made,— Messrs. Browning, Actus!) Manufacturers, 


a 
Cs Oxford Street, London (Kstub. 100 years), 
id VARICOCELE.—Every man enffering from 
Varicocele and its accompanying debility and 
nervons weakness shou'd send for iilustratedcircular 
“SSAD Gescribing it succes Ereanrieit and cue by the 
fields rt iniess met! 0 electricity. 
ELICIOUS BEVERAGE of much | 22,7, veniods post, frees tno ttanps.— bk. Be Norv, 
ciuuive value than ordinary cocoa,”— | * @ Chencery Lane, London, WC. 


SLOAN - DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND 
saves @ year’s Study; producc~ highest speed. Jilus, 
booklet free.—Sloan-Duployun Assocn., Kamsgaie. 


tei Mevcul Journal, 


Tins, 9d., 1s. 4d., 28. 6d. = : 
BOOTS. —Save nearly 50°'s buying factory dirvct. 


UPLIED TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. |Sitsrtat test roti stirethaat 
ee 


350 RICH FUR | 2epintiiceh TEETH Bove? 
TH 


ROWOVERS YOUR ARTIFICIAL TEETH will keep 
© | frm in the month tt you tse ae Dentralys seen 

OVER. 60 IN. LONG Powder,” 1/- per Tin, with cuiree nna. en pos 
a * free from Dentrafy« Co., 8 Taff street, Poatypridd. 
AT HALF PRICE111 _ 


Yes! We are sending out ASTROLOGY.— Event, Changes, Fortunate 


these magn D; Business Sneeess, Mu.rinony. ‘Two years’ 
7 eee ee ifcent, tare t 0.—Prof. Gould, 


Rich Pur Throw. | (tr added. Send birthdate, )- i’. 
lave House, Whitchurch Keua, Cardi, 
overs, over @ inches ie oese eee aap 
long, full width, lant | MARGATE.—The Claen-e Boarding Ketublish- 
somely and cosily lined, | ment. Eaatern | Raplanad Uftunvilte, | Unigue 
in sition, facing Oval. Bxc cuisine, select cum 

ae a ae Te ay: moderate terms.— A)» Managercs3, 

» Blavk, &. 


BLUSHING CURED. — Doctor's = famous 


1 
SALE PRICE recipe l/-crder. Testimount. -H, Stevens (Box 2), 
I 71 Back Picesdilly, Munche-ter. 
. /6 i FOOTBALL COMPETITIONE.—Intcrest- 
a 3 . at De 

’ (Carriage 34.) ing method. latheson, shies ue : 
Lerge Far Moffs,tomatch,|] FOOTBALL FORECASTS, by Ex-Pofes- 
V6 each!!! sional. Send stamped envelope. Bing Bangs, Heads 


or Heels, Many successes. — Roger, 120 Brintons 
Bend Postal Order To-day! | Road, southampton, 


CASH BACK IF NOT 


y DELIGHTED 111 
Be qtots cgi rosr| STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 
Tewemens, Chee, te. and when writing to Advertisers, 


10), 
pt. 10), 


parted Weekly. 


mentien “Pearson’s 


AGENTS WANTED (either sex), Private 
Christmas Card’; lurge commission; beok free.— 
L: tters, Christmas Card Co., Clapton, London, 


SUMa 


Sufferers. 


Instant relief in Asthm: 


WEAK MEN, rend fur my two Books, FRYE. 
Ur. Gorge, 218 High strect, Gatesheu:!-on-Ty:.c. 


STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to youn 
micdie-aged men on "How to Preserve St 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamin:. 
brief treatise on Nerscus Exhaustion, ma of 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debil.y in 
Men. —Sent sealed on receipt of y stamps by 
Charies Gordon, 8 Gordonholme neary, brad: 
ford, Yorks. 


cth, 
A 


everywhere, 


SAMPLE send post card to POTTER & 
CLARKE, Artillery Lane, London, E. 
Mention this Paper. 


INSTANT RELIEF 


PRIZE-WINNING ‘SPARKI.ETS. '—Two 
for 1'-; monthly terms, 36; postage extra, For No.l 
Contest only six clients competed. tour had pr! 
You can be the next.--F. Fa!rguod, 117 Kirkwood 
Road, Peckkam, 


£250 POOTRALT. FORSUASTS. 
rmaonth'y, or 36 to D ce:nbdeor &th, postay 
am absolutely the cnly vertiser who 
A-k for proofs 
1, Another Foree 
2ud.— F,  Fairgood, 


9- PACKET OF STAMPS FPREE.- 10311 
afferent. Send Id. postrge for Gift B.228.- Bright 
& Son, i¢s Strand, W.C. 


FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE & 
x ean KENNEL CLUB SHOW 


WHY REMAIN SMALL ?—Unique Heizkt C RYSTAL PALACE 


Increasing Method, .omplete 1.4.— Putty, 69 Cluilurn 
Street, Hull, 

Buyers of MOLASSINE Dog or Poultry 
Foods are invited to visit the above 


AT THE EXPENSE OF 
THE MOLASSINE CO., LTD. 


Send The Molassine Co., Led., Greenwich, areceipted 
bill showing @ purchase of 1 Ib. or upwards of 
MOLASSINE Dog, Puppy, or Poultry Food be- 
tween 2!st September & 21st October, 1911, 
and you will receive a ticket 


ADMITTING FREE 


to the Festival of Empire and the Kennel Club Show 


25th OCTOBER, 1911. 
MOLASSINE FUODS are Suld EVERYWHERE, 


-CaRps ¥ROM. FROTOGRAF ¥, 
i on 


ROBES.—Full instructions for the cultivation 
and care of Roscs in order to grow them tothe best 
advantage may te found in ‘‘ Roses, ond How to 
Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle, price 1°, post free, 
from A. P. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street 


London, W.C. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Thorough!y prac 
tical information on physical culture for trainin 
and general health is given in ‘*Modern Phy 
Culture,” by C. Lang Neil. All the modern ms 
are illustrated. It may be had, post free, for i,2 from 
A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 


EEL 
TUCKER-MARTIN (-Sawsssis’ 
1 CENERAL MECHANICALESTENCILS 
METAL WORKERS, \RUSSER 
305,0LD ST, LONDON, “« 


@ < Werk ins ..3 
| ee ulp® an sl elg | 
BUT HE DID. S$ | o NOT A Boy. 4 

“No, you can’t kiss me,” she _ ___| (‘So that’s the baby, eh?” 
acs ‘ ; IN CASE HE BACKED OUT Weil, Items pot vil bee 

ss i i lied eeding to prove é ell, I hope you will bring it 
his beter vt Be EEE (ERPS E Lashaway ; “ Miss Summit, I would suggest that | scientious, good young man.” & Wb up to he i up 

The maiden’s eyes gleamed ominously, while the | your younger brother be asked to leave the room, “Tam afraid that will be rather dific :° 
young man, his bravado gone, trembled for the| 48 I have something of the utmost importance to ts ai As the twig is bent the o.- ; 

clined.” mene} 


say to you.” 

Miss Summit: “I am afraid he will have to 
stay, Mr. Dashaway. In affairs of this kind I 
find that Tommy's services as a shorthand writer 
are absolutely indispensable.” 


consequences of his audacity. 

She spoke excitedly. 

“You're a mean thing. That’s what you are! 
But you can’t do it again. So there!” 


Mra. Benham : 5 What are these food riots that 


“TI know, but this twig is bent on } «i 
and we are inclined to Iet it go at that.” 


“Can you offer any security ?” 
“ Well, I'm willing to leave my wife.” 


I read about, Henry ?” 


Mr. Benham: “ We'll have one here if yours 


doesn’t improve.” 


First Veteran: “So you fought all through the 


war, did you?” 


Second Veteran: ‘ Yes.” 
First Veteran; “I didn't know you were in the 


“How do you distinguish the waiters ‘., 
guests in this café? Both wear full dre. 
“Yes, but the waiters keep sober!” 


“How do you like me for a travelling com- 
anion?” asked the detective as he handcuffed 
nis prisoner to himself. 

“Oh, I'm very much attached to you,” replied 
the prisoner promptly. 


war.” 
Second Veteran : “‘ Neither was I. 
with my wife.” 


He: “ When we get better acquaini:! } 
call you by your first name.” ” 

She: “ All right! And I hope our ACYHOL | 
will reach the point where my friends ci . 
by your last name.” 


DID THE TRICK, ( 


I was at home 


“So Miss Gummage got no damages in her 
breach of promise suit ?”’ Z 
“No; her lawyer proved the man to be such a 


Scexnz—Mansion ; social gathering. 
Accidental Guest (to casual acquaiutance, whom 


ho finds ‘“doocid agreeable”): “ Hang this} low down, contemptible specimen of humanity WHETHER it was because he had been -.,..! 
squalling! Let’s go out and have a weed! that the jury decided he hadn't any value and | too many cigars during the day or had |e. «| ri 
Casual Acquaintance; “ Nothing I should like| congratulated her on losing him.” ing coffee too late in the evening, certain ps 
better, but as it’s my wife at the 2 he found himself quite un. i +, .. 
piano, and I’m master of the house, aa to sleep that night. - 
I'm afraid it wouldn’t quite do!” He tossed back and fut] 

fi nervously and shut his ev. 1): \\ ( 

HE WAS BORED. é, ord but in vain. : : 
HE was awfully bored. S His wife had long sjnco {te 
‘The day was a bright and sun- asleep, and the baby, too, ws. jas 
shiny one, and all outdoors had asleep and breathing rewulsr!y, Ba 


there seemed no sleep fur |i. 


taken on its gayest aspect, but he 
He counted in IMAGINATION On 


did not even rise from the ground, nN 


which, in spite of the warmth, was ) hundred sheep jumpiny over a ies» ‘ 
still damp from the early dews. 2 He recited to himself 95 man jin 
He lay on his back on the wet af of poetry as he could remein'ir, mi 
grass, and gazed straight up into the He reckoned up in his tint al ie 
sky without moving. the money he owed to tie tis a 
Every now and then he gave vent men in the neighbourhood. Sill | Ss 
to a deep sigh, but beyond that, was just a$ wide awake as i -iwe : 
and an occasional hoarse noise from and he was now beginnins to »t for 
his throat, he showed no signs of little mad about it, and wo. catia te 
existence. He felt so terribly bored. a word or two beneath te pili! 
Most people would have thought i when his ear caught thes. oa a 
that he had plenty to live for, as ® restless movement mise by oe fy . 
he was rich in worldly goods, and, iia Seas ; Supposing that baby vere to ot sn 
with a young wife and child, there ‘oe “awake! What then? “Whe. s wi Re 
seemed every prospect of his being eS, would ask him towal\ Hien thet sail 8 
ahle to at least get along. wee le City she went to sleep auein, The oct 
Indeed, he would have liked to do at Rel no sooner eccurted to Nim thos vos 
f0 very much, but he was so very seized witha deep and iy louhoy 
sau — 4 
Some amaicur sportsman in tho = 7 rar ee hie ; rs 
woods had mistaken him for a nanet Whstrett Gettin oll hs t is ees eg ee 3 he i: 
rabbit, and had sent buckshot Tommy : ‘Come, quick! There's a man Oe EMCI DOE EE ee Paty ne 
h tryin’ to steal the brass knobs off of the house is to put one of the tact the 
through his body. cow's horns.” lasti oe 
He was waiting for a surgeon. nae steps on it that mes. cu sa 
“ Six . a i ' 
Wedderly : ‘Let me congratulate you, old boy. ! woe elastic ALCP, MANUOIN.S § 
This is probably the happiest day of your life.” es; I was readin’ he. 433 
Singiton aon ame tittle praca dear bey os hey cee WAS SILENT. | Blublud had a fine elastic step, an’ Poy ait ie 
‘ : » ae , ty silent old won:: ; ; 17 ike i , nt? 
I'm not to be married until to-morrow.” it was sho had so little to a nse) SBSE SEP | just Eke a6 ae ice 
Wedderly : “I know it—and you heard what} She replied that when she wa3 a young girl she Bloom: “Vm glad T met yorr wie. 0 vnel = 
I said. | very ill and could not talk for a long time, | to take a fancy to me.” : e 
Selington» What eH latest fad in galt?” | greeter tie made a row that if peer were | Gloom“ Dilebe? I shy we 5 
; Sy ts i “ Having real detcctives track up| anything unkind of anybody. : Bam Bay = Papa, are two mouses mice? a-ke } Coalh 
HOUE AOSE DAIS And thus she was as they found her. i" a my bor ‘ ‘ ) 
- : 3 ce oF. oe oe a sos oes en why don't they call a pots i 78 
ee TE eee Rar ee Satin aca bi! |ieoae aa . 
‘* Phenomenon,” replied pa. —_ “You promised me before marinve 1° a 
* Well, what is that ? The Husband (during the quarrel); ‘ You're | would make every effort to make youre!) why Py 
That, my son, is exactly what you would be, 2lways making bargains. Was there ever a time | of me.” * 
if you never disturbed your father with questions.” , when you didn’t?” “T know I did, and the result was tho booeiel “s 


“You'Re a fraud, sir!” cried the indignant 
“You guaranteed your medicine to cure 


patient. 
after everything else failed, and——” 


man, “probably you haven't tried everything 


else.” 
HOW HE MANAGED IT. 


ihe Wife: “ Yes, sir; on my wedding day.” 


The One: “I can’t understand why you imagine 


| she has wonderful conversational powers, when, as 
‘* Well, my dear sir,”’ replicd the fake medicine a matter of fact, she talks Surana little.” | 


pete Other / “That's just it. She shows remark- 
able piesa in the selection of things to be left 
unsaid. 


it, and made myself better than you cous 


Jones: Dear me! You say you often liye 
the law to your wife. How do you youl: 

Bones: “Why, all you neel is i et 
| usually go into my study, lock the door. sates 
through the keyhole.” 


POLITENESS COUNTS. 


ANXIOUSLY she awaited the decision that was to AN INSISTENT CREDITOR. “M : sage a ’ 4 
: ! ATHILDE BROWNE was very ! : 3 
shape her future life, and when at last the old man Mr. Goodenough : “ My dear fellow, how shabby | overdressed old woman she met on acu 0" ss ‘ 
pants ea ie tabacvanir with her adorer she was | you look! Don’t you think it is wrong to waste | day.” ; 
ed with loreboding. . | your money on your stomach wh 7 me an tenciet / 
e Nie i poe eeectry with trembling voice, hed in want of how clothes ?” aoe ee to be Botha xy te pete pow shied H 
: e strike you?” — r. Wasticll (who has just enj pee epee seriall wt 2 
The parent gazed gloomily into the open grate. | dinner) : “ P’raps it is; but, von we, day basi eil ico give all her money to a hospita . 3 

¥ ja nn ay he ke 3 : always give me credit, but my stomach insists upon “ Nothing of the sort. In fact, its \ ihe hy 

e lovelorn maiden could do nothing but rock | payment at once and in full whenever L have any | old woman was the Brownes’ new cols ull ed delig’ 

to and fro and moan, money,” they haven’ 9 Year 

yy haven't any. Price 

, , : eB 

Now ladies! “Why i a carrot like a naughty boy?” (Turn to page 410.) Que 


VEEL ENDING 
Wert, 1911. 


— 


GRAVES | 


GOMPLETE SHEFFIELD 
GUTLERY GERVICE. 


DELIVERED direct from 
_ | the Factory,Carriage Paid, 

to all approved orders for 
2/6 with order. Balance ie 
payable in 9 Monthly Pay- 
mente of 2/6 if Service is 
considered entirely satise 
factory after examination. 


to Coleman & Ltd, 
Wincarnis Works, Norwich. 


are manufactured 
en wer which <8 hard white metal 


ed and examined, 
syetsaaer etna eee ee 
6Table Forks |6E¢g¢Spns | 18u rents 
SDese't Forks | {Sait Spee’ | | mestard Boson 
6 Dessert Spas 1 PickleFork 1 dam Spoon 


Handeome Miustrated 
GATALOGUE FREE enutecturersCettieees 
of Genaine Sheffield Cutlery and Electro-plate Post 
Free. it showsa ovlendia variety of 


CAPTURED. 


Testers A Krest fot ot Somme ¢ in the Ni 
when a famous Foot ub o»ptures a playcr 
repute, greatest of these 

a 


our 
inall pacts of the Kingdom, and Pecets. resizes 
WE ARE WINNING PRIZES BVERY DAY 
M w 


forcur Member, E 
Smart.aud likely to win 


‘ 1864-1 for every Prize of @1 or cver 
SEND US 14. STAMP, 

and we wo! cond you Two Trial Efforta (an per), and 

that the first 10O applicants shall have 


the Pick of the Efforts evolved by our New First I'rize 
Sut Ment — = 


slays, covering fo-ecasts for all Competitions. 
Ne Form and of the Cluus, 


FITNESS 


In men ofall ages. Why not write for my free Book 
and get fit by the standard, scientific method of curing 
NERVUUS EXHAUSTION, LACK OF VIGOUR, 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, etc. Easy, 
safe, simple, No stomuch medicines, magnetism, or 
electricity. No fati,uing phy-ical exercises or - trict 
dict rules,no change of habits, |osa of time or uccupation, 
but ar assured restoration fcr ali men. See what cured 
Patients say. I send the buok and 1,000 testimonivis 
tree in plain envelope for 2 stamps postage. Mentiin 
this paper. A. J. LEIGH, 92and 93 Great Russell rt. 
London, W.C. Established 25 years. 


BOOKS THAT 
WILL HELP 
YOU TO AMUSE 
YOUR FRIENDS. 


AFTER-DINNER 
SLEIGHTS AND 
POCKET TRICKS 


y 
C. LANG NEIL, 


A Collection of Amusing Tricks, requiring 
very little skill and no, or very simple, 
apparatus, 


Ws 
ent. C.M.8. 


Addrees NOW.—Superintend 
27 Desmond ‘Avenue, Newland, HULL, 
cesta tl ahaa} 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when writing to Advertisers 
Weekly.” 


‘fe-Size Doll 


Improved. Over 2 ft. high. 
All ready stuffed. 
2/ 6 Carriage Paid. 

Ready to place in your 


child's arms. 


Whose little girl has not yet 
pe «received our famous Life-8z0 
4 ma A Doll nearly as big 


Absolutely the Best 
Doll Ever Made. 


Mieition “ Pearson's 


hter can put on 
aed off, button and un- 


live in that child's 
memory long after 
childhood’s days have 


THE 
DRAWING-ROOM 
ENTERTAINER 


By 
Cc. H. BULLIVANT. 


tical guide te the art of amateur and 

Soiorafusinet entertaining Tells all about 

Ventriloquism, Conjuring, Popular Enter- 
tainments, and the Platform Stage. 


Price 1s, each at all Booksellers ; or 1s. 2d. 
each, post paid, from A. F. Sowter, 28 
Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


child’ bdirthd 
oe O° Little one, Wo sell sel Dolls ail 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


Nurse found nothing to equal Zam-Buk For 


RUNNING SORES 


POISONED WOUNDS. CUTS, SCRAPES. 3. 


She Says It Is A Great Blessing, 


NJUESE MANSFIELD, of 49 Chelverton 
Road, Putney, London, 8.W., who is 
well known also in Manchester, said to a 
Press representative :—“ During all my 27 
years’ experience I have found nothing to 
approach Zam-Buk for general excellence 
as a skin cure, and many patients have 


Nurse Mansfeld. 


thanked me for my frank and disinterested recommendation of 
this original balm. 


“In one family I attended, a little girl’s head was covered with running 


sores that scabbed and broke. The parents, in their distress, appealed to 
me. I shampooed the child’s head with Zam-Buk Medicinal Soap, and 
then smeared Zam-Buk balm over the sores. The child’s scalp soon got 
quite healthy, and her hair beautifully glossy and strong. 


“ Another remarkable vase I treated with Zam-Buk was that of a middle- 


aged lady who had suffered from a poisonons gathering for eightcen years. 


She had been an out-patient at a London hospital, I smeared Zam-Buk on 


the swollen parts where the poisonous matter lay. The swelling went 
down and the pain ceased. All the poisonous matter was drawn away, 
and a complete cure followed. 


“TI also usod Zam-Buk with success for a patient’s 
badly-swollen ankle. For cuts, scratches, and sore and 
FREE TEST. inflamed skin, Zam-Buk is a great blessing, and is without 
A trial semple @ equal as a healer and a preventive of poisoning.” 
box of this ee = 
wonderful bain Zam-Buk is sold by all Chemists at 1.1} per bus, ur 2.9 for the large family size. 
is offered ly ‘ 
the Zam-Bu 
Co., Leeds, to 
all who send 1d, 
stamp (fer re- 
turn postage) 
and this cov) on 


from 
P.W., 19.1011. 


AN ANTIDOTE 


fur oppressive house- 


work is Li-nola, 
Cate:bys’ bordered 
Cork Lino. It provides 
safety and relief in 
this way: —It saves 


Other 


necessitate 


work. floor 


Regy coverings 


Yds. Yds. J Quality. P Quality. rer < “Arpy © 
Sty 3" Gnctuaing “210 f aes drudgery and worry ; 
3 by 3 rder 3 : * : aire ick +7 
3 by 3h - ) 17 9 119 9 Li-nola avoids both 

by 4 ; 
rae s 3 11407". 200 troubles. It is the 


Any other size at proyortionate prices. only b igh-cl ASS low 
price floor covering made which can be kept spotlessly 
clean easily. It docs away with the serubbing aud stoop- 


ing occasioned by cilcluoth and ordinary linoleum. 
It does away with dust worrics, and its durability 
is such that three ordinary 
outlasted. Try it now, and prove how wonderfully 
good and pleasing it is. 


Easy Terms system, or 2s. in the £ is allowed for 


floor coverings are 


Buy it by means of our 
cash down. We pay carriage to your door, and wo 
will send a_ beautiful 
on request. 

CATESBYS (Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham 

LTD., Court Road, LONDON, W. 
Business Hours 8 till 8; Saturdays, 8 till 6, 

Sample tin of Lino Polish Post Free. 


selection of coloured designs 


~ ~ahew” onli 
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DAINTY DISHES. 
German Currant Soup. 

‘Take a pound of currants and a pound and a 
half of raisins, wash them thoroughly, and place 
in an enamelled saucepan, cover with a gallon of 
warm water, and keep all night in a warm place. 


slowly for three hours. Add the rind of one lemon 
(cut small), a few cloves, as tick of cinnamon, and 
a cupful of ground rice. Boil for another hour, 
then sweeten, and serve with brown bread and 
butter.—(Prize awarded to Miss GorE CUINBERT, 
40 High Holborn, London, E.C.) 


What to Do with Damsons. 
Damson Pudding. 

Shred very finely four ounces of good beef 
suct and rub it well into half a pound of flour. Add 
as much water as will form it into a stiff paste, then 
line a well-buttered basin with it and cut a cover 
for the top. Fill with damsons, and sweeten to 
taste. Tie a floured cloth firmly over the top, and 
boil for two hours and a half. 

Damson Wine. 

Choose sound fruit, rejecting all stale or mouldy | 
ones, pick off the stalks, and to every four gallons 
of damsons add four gallons of boiling water. 
Allow them to soak for four or five days, stirring 
regularly every day. Then add to every gallon of 
liquor three pounds and a half of lump sugar, and, 
when quite dissolved, place the whole into a cask 
with one quart of spirits to every three gallons. 
Leave fur twelve months, when it may be bottled 
for use. 

Damson Jam. 

Take as many pounds of damsons as required 
and allow one pound of sugar to each pound of 
damsons and half a pound of apples. Wash the 
damsons, peel, and cut the apples into quarters. 
Place the apples into a preserving-pan with sufii- 
cient water to almost cover them. Allow them to 
boil till soft, mashing them with @ spoon, and 
stirring occasionally to prevent burning. Strain 
through a jelly bag, then add the damsons and 
sugar, boil for an hour, the first half beside the fire 
and the second briskly. Put into jars and cover 
in the usual way. 


PAPER BAG 
RECIPES. 


Colcannon. 

Mash some cold boiled potatoes, season with 
salt and pepper, and mix with them sufficient | 
cooked and chopped cabbage to give the potatoes | 
a pretty green colour, add a little butter, and place | 
in a Papakuk bag, sprinkle with breadcrumbs, 
fasten the bag, and bake for fifteen minutes. Dish 
up, and serve on thin rashers of bacon cooked in a 
separate Papakuk bag. 


Sausage Rolls. we . 
Roll out some puff-paste, cut it into even sized 


oblong pieces, place half a pork sausage, cut length- 
ways in the centre of each piece of paste, fold over 
the edges and press them together neatly. Place 


the rolls in a buttered Papakuk bag, fasten the ends, | 


and bake on a grid for ten minutes. The upper 


HOME NOTES PAGE. 


side of the bag should be pierced with a carving- 
fork to brown the pastry. 
Savoury Ham Patties. 

Chop or mince half a pound of Ican ham, mix 
with a gill of whipped cream, season to taste with 


pepper, ground mace, and a little Krona pepper, | 


and bind with the yolk of an egg. Fill some cases 
made of puff pastry with this, place them in a 
Papakuk ass and bake in a hot oven, then take 
them out carefully, dish up, and garnish with fresh 
parsley. 
On Making Gravy. 

How Bs Sinks cdditional gravy to joints cooked 


in Papakuk bags is the one question which is being | 
constantly asked by every cook whose experience | 


of paper bag eanknty is not yet matured. Meat 
cooked in Papakuk bags yields a very thick glu- 
tinous gravy which is found at the bottom of the 
bag in which the joint has been cooked. To 
make gravy, cut away the upper portion of the bag, 
lay the lower, with the inner side uppermost, on a 
clean hot dish, pour over it sufficient boiling water 
to make about half a pint of gravy, season with 
pepper and salt, stir briskly, remove the remains 
of the bag, and place the dish in a hot oven for a 
couple of minutes. In this way excellent rich gravy 
can be made for any joint. Sauces for other dishes 
can also be made in a bag when required 
and without the aid of a saucepan. 


THE CARE OF A PIANO. 
Extremes of heat or cold are both injurious to 
a piano, and one should not be left in a room in 
which there will not be a fire for at least some part 
s s , ©: | of every day during the winter months... Never 
Then put the saucepan on the stove and boil very | stand a piano in a draught, that is to say in a direct 


| line between a door and window, and whenever 


possible avoid placing it with its back against an 
outside wall. 

It is a bad plan to pile books, photographs, etc., 
on the top of the piano, and a flower vase should 
never be allowed in such a position. The water 
may leak through to the keys and would do con- 
siderable damage. 

Dust the piano daily with a soft duster and polish 
the keys when necessary with a chamois leather. 
Never put soap and water on the keys. When not 
in use and yet left open, a strip of silk or velvet 
should be laid over the keys to protect them from 
dust. : 

Whether in constant use or not a piano should be 
tuned regularly. This is absolutely necessary to 
peste the instrument and keep it in the necessary 
pitch. 


HINTS ON CARVING. 
Cut these Out and Keep Them Handy. 
No. 2.--SIRLOIN OF BEEP. 


Start curving underpart, across the bone 

at either centre or sides, same 

way for upper part, or carve in slices 
from 1 to 2. 


— eS 


a PAPER BAG COOKERY. 


THE SIMPLEST FOR OF 
COOKING. ms 

“T Hap no idea cooking could be so easy or so 
pleasant,” writes a correspondent from the north. 
“T have never before had such an easy week, or 
such dainty and niccly-cooked menus as we have 
had for the last few days, and when I tell you that 
I have to cook for a family of fourteen you will 
readily understand that it is no easy task. Before 
I started to cook in Papakuk bags nearly the 
whole day was taken up with preparing the meals 
and clearing up the kitchen, washing up greasy 
saucepans, 'etc., but now I have quite a lot of 
leisure for reading or sewing.”* 

This testimony to the wonderful time-saving 
which can be effected by the use of Papakuk bag 
cookery is only one of many which we receive by 
almost every post. Paper bag cookery effects a 
saving in time and moncy for every woman who 
adopts it. 

290000 000000000 0000000000000 0060000000000 
HOW TO GET THE BAGS. 


The Papakuk r bags, which be i 

the isllea a mybenrson's “Weekly” — Pano om 
a Lond = 

Luniiiuace 


sir Past eo 

1. 7 by S ins. 0s. 6d Os. 10a. 15. 6d. 
2. 9 . Th oe Is. 1d. 2s. Os. 
3.14 ., 103, Os.10d. 1s. 7d. 3s. Od. 
4.201 .. 11k), Is. 3d. 28. 4d. 4s. Gd. 
5.20) \.15t., Is. 6d. 28. 10d. 5s. 6d. 


And twenty-five of any four different sizes will be 
plied at the hundred rat: ar, 
ore No. Zand aaron e. The mostuseful sizes, however, 

fl applications for. bags shou!'d be accompani 
remittance and addressed envelona. hese ging 
savteirely made by Messrs. Lepard & Smiths after care- 

l experiments, The paper has been analysed by Messrs. 
Clayton, Beadle, & Stevens, and pronounceffto be perfectly 
pure an from injurious chemicals, and only white of 

and flour is used ia pasting the bags. 
uitable clips for fastening the bags can be supplie: in 
boxes at 6d. per hundred clips. 

A usefullittle cookery book, written by Countess Serkoff, 


is ~~ ready. AS contains ne two hundred excellent 


‘or dishes ked in i 
= of useful information, The Price ec aot: 
ee eee ree from The Publisher, 17 Henrictta 
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Conducted by 
“ ISOBEL.” 


WEEK ENvina 


Oct. 19, 1911. 
HOME HINTS, 
Avold Using the Water 

First drawn from the taps in the nic 
for it has been standing all night in a lead o , 
pipe. 
if Flowers Fade 

Prematurely, cut the ends and thea 
them up to their necks in water for the niv’,. .. 
they will revive wonderfully. — 
To Prevent Locks and Hinges from Creakiin>, 

With a machine oil-can apply a little Gils 
sionally. If this is done, the locks aul } 
will work quite smoothly. 

Keep a Box for Cedar-dust 

Near the kitchen range. If any disa. 
smell arises from the cooking, put a little of thi. 
on the hot part of the range, and the smeli.. 4 
off will immediately purify the air. : 
To Shrink Cotton Material. 

Take a clean towel, soak it in cold wy. | 
wring it out. Then lay it over the materi! i,’ 
shrunk and iron it. Stuff shrunk in this wi. xs 
being cut and made up will not shrink when»... 1, 
_To Remove Paint from the Doorstep 

Is somewhat difficult. If you lay: 
rubbing with hearthstone, and that has 1. 
ceeded, then make a very strong solution oi) «|, 
and lay on the paint. When soft, wasii os 1 
paint with soap and water. (Meply lo M. VP. is. 

ry r srt 
To Loe er S from Decanter: or 

With o feather rub a couple of drop. oi «1 
oil round the stopper close to the mout!: ot 1s 
bottle. Place it about eighteen inches tion «ti 
and leave it for a few minutes. ‘Thea isp ue 
stopper gently first on one side then on U.0 wu! ., 
and it will be found quite loose. 


To Renovate Leather Chairs. 

Take one pint of linseed oil and beil i. |t 
it stand till nearly cold, then stir into it hai. oi 
of vinegar. When the two have thorough, nix! 
bottle it and it is ready for use. Shake the movi 
thoroughly when required, pour a few drops ona so't 
cloth and rub well into the leather. Chan - tie 
cloth{with which, it is applied as soon as it ¢o"- il |, 
and give a final rub with a chamois leatlcr. 


VN ~ 


PAPER BAG 
HINTS. 


When Making Pastry in Paper Bags, 

Pierce a few holes here and there in the upp or 
side of the bag so that the pastry may Ievome o 
golden brown. 


Test the Heat of the Oven 
Before putting the loaded baz on the oil. 
By doing this you will be able to allow the conet 
| time for cooking. 


| 
When Cooking Milk Puddings, 

Prick the upper side of the bay here on) hore 
with.a skewer or carving-fork. ‘This is ty ii oe 

| the pudding becoming brown on top. 

| When Cooking Bolled Fish 

In a Papakuk bag, put into the }..: ee 
of slices of onion and carrot, and salt tv 
which is added to the other contents 1 Ui hy. 

| Pish, 

After being cleaned, should be tives! ol 
wiped before being placed in a Vareiek | 0-3 
and one pint of water should be allowe! orooy 

| two pounds of fish. 

When Greasing Bags, 

Do not over grease them, as this itl 
oven smelly and will not improve tie tow! I 
member that fish requires a more thi}! 
bag than meat, as the latter gives out Jil 1 
| When Dishing Up Fish Cooked in Papakyh Bagsy 

Lift grid with bag resting on it out eee 
place grid over large dish, slit up bag. ar! ste 
fish with a fish slice. Place on a het i) ul 
' garnish with sprigs of parsley. 
| When Looking a Joint which is Naturai', 

Fat, 


Rather 
| Use less dripping for greasing the eae im 
would be required in the ordinary W.\\. 
the meat starts to cook the grease will 
| through the dripping from the meat. 
, When Using a Grid or Trivet, 
Place the loaded bag on a coll grid 

shelf. This does not apply to gas oven * 
| wire grid is employed, but only to [i ' 
| cooking range where a trivet is placed ea ul 
. oven shelf. 


ou 


For the best replies I will give five pairs of scissors. Ladies only. Mark postcards “ Carrot.”” (See page af) 
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THE ANTIDOTE TO CONSTIPATION AND EXCESS URIC ACID. 


You and every one of your friends can bene 


? 


“Kutnow’s Powder” is a friend indeed to 


fit in health by the use of this Royal Remedy. 


ali those who are constantly or occasionally 


troubled with a bad liver, congested bowels, or excess uric acid. 


And to-day every reader is invited to make, free of charge, a personal trial of this 
wonderful combination of health elements for Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels. 


A libera} trial of “Kutnow’s Powder” (as prescribed 
for Royalty) will be sent you gratis and post-free if you post 
the coupon below with your name and address written on it. 


‘Try this plan and learn how easily you can get rid of 


Riionsness, Flatulence, Nausea, Acidity, Headache, and 
“Gouty ” or “ Rheumatic’”’ pains. 
. a ‘ 
Send for the free trial of “ Kutnow’s Powder” at once. 


" 


Tvke a teaspoonfal (or more) in water before breakfast and 
carefully note results. 


Note how it will cleanse your system, banishing sluggishness 
ly its gentle yet thorough action on the Bowels. 


Sce for yourself how it revives activity of the Liver, and 
helps that important organ in its work. 


Watch the conditicn of your health improve as ‘ Kutnow’s 
Powder” drives the exces3 of uric acid from your system. 


‘Those are the health actions by which “ Kutnow *s Powder ” 
has nade and is keeping thousands of men and women vigorous 
il happy—full of vim and go, with clear faces, bright eyes 
al buoyant spirits. 


Ifeve are letters from a few of these thousands of ae 
“vays healthy men and women. Read them. They will tell 
jou how you can get well: 


NURSE EB. E. HUNT writes:— 


“I have been a frequent sufferer fron 
trouble, but I find that after taking ‘ Kutnow’s Pow 
‘lieved, and may add that nothing clse does me so 
simple remedy.” 


» indigestion and liver 
der’ I am greatly 
much good as this 


Br. K. DUZAKLIAN writes :— 


“Dear Sirs——Having used two bottles — sy i 
Powder’ I take the privilege of stating my satisfaction with regard 
to its prompt effect in rheumatism and constipation, The taste is 
very pleasant. I have perfect confidence in its beneticial action. 


AN ARMY OFFICER writes :— 


“ Lynton Dene, Liphook, Hants. 
e the sumple bottle of 


es of your ‘Kutnow’'s 


“T have to thank you for kindly sending m hi 
your‘ Kutnow’s Powder.’ I bave used the bottle and am glad tosay that 
| have certainly derived benefit from it, and sball continue its use as it 


by f ‘ient a anti-acid I ever had.— 
py far the best gentle apericnt an a De ICNAB (Mojor).” 


ers were mide well by * Kutnow's 


Tist . t 
p,, ; Stas the writers of the above let Try it aud sce. 


«be 80 you ean regain full health from its use. 
Sel: tor the free sample to-day. 


When you have notcd its wonderful restorative action, obtain 
a full-size bottle from your chemist. Continue its use until every 
trace of your trouble is removed. If any of the following 
symptoms worry or depress you, speedy relief will follow the 
use of “ Kutnow’s Powder.” Send for the trial supply at once 
if you suffer from one or more of these symptoms :— 


—Acidity of Bowels —Constipation 
—Muddiness of Skin —Offensive Breath 
—Mental Dulness —Lowness of Spirits 
—Insomnia —Flatulence 


—Less of Appetite 
—Palior of the Skin 
—Gouty Affections 


—Nauseoa and Vomiting 
—Fulness after Eating 
—Rheumatic Pains 


Don’t let any of the above irritating symptoms gradually drag you 
down to a state of chronic ill-health. It will cost you nothing-to test 
this remedy which always overcomes Liver, Kidney, and Bowel 
disorders. 


Every teaspoonful will create improvement until your health is perfect 
and then * Kutnow’s Powder ” will keep it perfect. Write your name and 
address on the coupon below and post it now. ‘“ Kutnow's Powder ” 
will then begin the work of renewing your health within 48 hours. 
Send the coupon to S. Kutnow & Co. Ld. 41 Farringdon Road, 
London, E.C. 


FREE TRIAL — 


OF “KUTXOW’S POWDER.” 


Write your 
NAME 20... cccccscccsssceescccesseueeeeeaaeceanereaeneeceeeeesaneesens aes cavesnngnmianassane 
and 


ADDRESS 


PPPOTTeTIe TTT ITEC e Tee Tee 
PPPPTTTTTRITETE RTE 


see eee ser eeceeseeseeneeeses ser 


and post this Coupon to 
S. Kutnow & Co. Ld., 41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 

Pearson's Weekly, 19 19/11, 

a 


“Kuinow's Powder” 


is obtainable of all 
Chemists in bottles «: 2s. 9d. or for 3s. posi free 
from &. Kuinow & Co. Ld, 41 Farringdon Road, 


London, E.C. Genuine “Kutnow's Powder " alweys 


bears the facsimiie signature of S. Kutnow & 
Co. Ld., and the registered trade mark of the 
“ Hirschensprung,” or “Decr Leap. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


WEEK ENDING 
Oct. 19, 1911, 


THANKS. 
Very many thanks to all those readers who have 
so kindly tendered their congratulations on our new 


MY BEST 


serial story ‘““A Strange Sin.” Some of these 
messages are so very flattering that they brought 
a blush even to your Editor's hardened cheeks, but 
I can assure you that their obvious sincerity is a 
most grateful recompense for the many hours of 
labour which are necessary in the selection and 
preparation of a big serial story which in every case 
one must strive to make better than anything 
which has gone before. ; 

Many of these letters, especially those which 
came from big industrial districts, heartily endorsed 
every wonl of our crusade against “ Fining in 
factories.” There is no doubt that the iniquitous 
system of robbing the worker of his or her earnings 
is one of the worst blots on our commercial life as 
a nation, and as all evils must be exposed before 
they can be stamped out, I hope that our articles will 
prove the first step towards a day when fining in 
factories will be a thing of the past. 

PICTURE PUZZLES AND POOTBALL. 

As many of you are no doubt. eagerly looking 
for the result of our Picture Puzzle Competition, 
you will be interested to learn that the task of 
scrutinising the various attempts is well in hand. 

Naturally, the judging of the numerous solutions 
submitted is very slow and laborious work, but I 
hope to Ict you know the result within the next two 
or three weeks. 

Meantime, next week's P.IV. will contain the 
result of the Football Contest in which the prize 
of £250 is guaranteed to be awarded. 

“DRIVEN FROM HOME." 

In reply to many inquiries: Our serial story 
“Driven from Home” will in all probability be 
published before long in book form. Due notice 
of such an event will, of course, be given in the 
pages of P.W. 

CAN BURGLARS BE SHOT? 

Tue last month or so has been full of troubles, 
strikes and the like, and D. E. W. has had his 
share. ‘‘ Last week,” he writes, “ burglars visited 
me and took away more than I should have liked 
to have given them. Since then I have bought a 
gun, and intend using it when I next get a visit 
trom Mr. William Sikes. Can you tell me if I have 
a perfect right to shoot any burglar I catch prowling 
round my dining-room ? ”—— 

No, D. E. W., you have no right to do anything 
of the sort. If you shoot burglars without a very 
good reason you will get yourself into serious 
trouble. You are only allowed to shoot in self 
defence. If the burglar shows no intention to 
fight, then I should strongly advise you to be sparing 
of the gun and not spoil the burglar. In any case, 
if you are forced to fire, then the law expects 
you to fire to disable and not to kill. 

HEROISM AND COWARDICE. 

BecavsE one refuses to rush recklessly into 
danger it doesn't always follow that one is cowardly. 
A good instance of this is sent by J. E. F., who 
writes: ‘“* Would you kindly give me your opinion 
on the following, Mr. Editor? A friend of mine 
was standing by the side of a river when a boat 

assed containing a lady whom he knew. The 

‘oat upset and she was thrown into the water. 
My friend immediately raised the alarm and a man 
who came running up plunged into the water and 
brought the unfortunate girl to land safely. Now 
all my frieud’s acquaintances, except myself, have 
cut him, saying that he is a coward. Personally, I 
think he did the best he could. for he couldn't swim 
a stroke, and to have gone into the water would 
have Leen sheer folly, for he couldn't have reached 
the lady "— ; 

I quite agree with you, I. E. F. When a man 
can swim and then turns away fearing the risk, it 
is quite right that he should be labelled a coward. 
However, as you say. your friend did the best thing 
he could by immediately raising the alarm. Perhaps 
some of those who blame him would not have acted 
so promptly. Those who talk loudest are often the 
greatest cowards at heart, 


WHERE DO POLICE COURT FINES GO? 

R. E. assures me most earnestly that ho has never 
seen the inside of a police court, save as a spectator. 
“* Nevertheless,” he writes, “I wish that you could 
tell me what happens to all the fines that are inflicted. 
Never a day passes but you see some one or other 
fined for being too lively the night before, or ex- 
ceeding all speed limits. I am sure that those fines 
must total up to a pretty good sum each year.”»—— 

They do, R. E. The majority of the “ Forty 
bob and costs” and other fines are used to help 
to pay the cost of criminal prosecutions. In some 
instances the money so extracted from the pockets 
of the defendant goes into the fund from which 
police pensions are paid. Particularly is this the 
case where the police have been assaulted. In this 
way, R. E., those who break the law are made to 
support it. 


KEEPING ONE'S WORD. 

Tur next letter is from a young man who, 
though not yet married, uses the nom-de-phime of 
Benepict. “I have been engaged to be married 
for some months,” he writes, “‘ but I am seriously 
considering whether I shall marry the lady or not. 
The difficulty is that she breaks her word with me. 
Time and time again she has promised to do this or 
that, and doesn’tdo it. When I tax her with it, she 
replies that she forgot, and treats it as though it 
were of no importance. But I hold that a promise 
is a promise, and should be kept at all costs” 

I agree with you, BeNEpict. It is a good rule 
never to give a promise unless you know that you 
can keep it. Men and women who break their 
word are not to be trusted. In your case I should 
point out to your sweetheart how highly you value 
a promise, and how much it grieves you for her to 
break hég word. Iam sure that if you talk to her 
you will get her to see things in the proper light. 
Moreover, it is of the greatest importance for a 
happy married life that you should keep your 
promises to one another. 


CHOOSING THE BABY'S NAME.! 

More than one person feels inclined to change 
his or her name when they grow up. C. A. T. is 
one of them. C. A. T. is a lady, and writes: ‘ Why 
don't parents think before they choose their 
children’s names ? My christian names are Char- 
lotte Annie, and look at the result: C. A.T.! Of 
course, people spot this at once. At school I was 
always being chaffed about it, and, now I have put 
my hair up, I am beginning to find the nickname 
CAT distasteful.’’—— 

Certainly, CHARLOTTE ANNIE, Some parents are 
to be blamed for the names they give to their 
children. How many little Coronations are now 
growing up it makes me shudder to think. As 
regards your own name, that can easily be remedied. 
Call yourself Annie Charlotte, and then your 
initials will be A. C. T. Besides, as you speak of 
“putting your hair up,” I suppose you are quite 
young. Soon there will come along that young 
man who will persuade you to change your name 
altogether. 


“ JACK'S THE BOY—? 


THERE is a seying that girls love a uniform, and | 


it is one that has a great deal of truth init. NaVETTE 
is a Portsmouth lady and writes: “I am always 
seeing and mixing with sailors, and I think they are 
the jolliest class of men in the world. One of them 
has just asked me to be his wife, and though Ihave 
said ‘ Yes,’ I think, perhaps, I may regret it. This 
is not because I do not love him, Mr. Editor, for I 
do very dearly. My fear is that he will be more at 
sea than with me. 
my husband long. Do you think it wise to get 
married, after all, under the circumstances ?” 

There is no reason at all why you shouldn't marry 
a sailor, Navetre, if you really love him. You 
know very well that you must be prepared to put 
up with his absences. That will only make the time 
seem all the sweeter when he is in port. Suilors 
make as good husbands as any other kind of men, 
and there is really no reason why you should not 
marry the man vou love. It will mean that your 
love letters will continue during your married 
life instead of stopping on your wedding day as 
so many do. 7 
SHOULD LOVE LETTERS BE KEPT? 

Love troubles form the greater part of an 


editor's letter bag, as a rule, and readers of Pearson's 


Weekly are no exception to that rule. <A. E. B. 
asks me, “Am I right in keeping love letters ? 
I used to be engaced to a man who wrote me the 
most loving letters for nearly two vears. Recently, 
however, I broke the engagement. chiefly on account 
of his conduct, and since then he has continually 


I should hate to be parted from | 


worried me to return them. I don't see \! 
should return them. For one thing [ jiae:. 
them so as to serve as a warning to mic in the ; 
and for another the letters contain refore», 
my letters which I should not like every en> 
IT cannot be certain either that he will dest, = 
letters if Ido return them. What do you ad ‘ 
todo?” , 
There are only two courses open to you, \. |: \ 
either you must destroy the letters your. 
return them to your former lover. He ji. , 
right in not wishing you to keep them. H. «), 
know but that you may show the Ictiers 1, \, 
friends, and he wouldn't like that. Hoy. 
bad his conduct may have been, it doesw tj. ;)) 
the course you suggest. Take my avi . 1 
destroy the letters, and write and tell your to: 
sweetheart that you have done so, . 


WHAT LEADS TO SUCCESS? 

“Way is it some people scem to be sues.) , 
easily ?” asks R. L. M.  ‘* What do vou ti).! 
the qualities that make a man tower Js} - 
shoulders above his fellows? Don't vou ii: 
that the majority of successful men are so ul 
purely on account of luck? I amsure that {!... 
got the ability of some men I know, yet fo.) 
getting on half so well as they are.” —_ 

I don’t agree with you, R. L. M.. that <: 
is greatly a matter of luck. There is no doi! + 
luck has entered into many a succes=ful niin. |) - 
but it is pretty certain that that man wold: 
got to the top of the tree without luck. ‘I, : 
several things which help a manon. First. 1 ii. 
determination is the chief thing. If vou as...” 
determined to do a thing, then you will tind i: uy 
easier to do than if you approach it wit a iol. 
hearted fashion. Secondly, the knack of scizine vos, 
opportunities when they comealong. Man, 
man has failed through not grasping the oppaisuiv 
held out to him. Lastly, I should plow aii 
Ability alone makes for success sometime. | : 
only when a man is exceptionally clever. Osi 
ability is not much use without a strons ( Js 
nation and a knack to grasp one’s opportuni: + 
at the right moment. 


A PINE IDBA. 

At about this time last year a numberof tial) (4 
Rickmansworth decided to hold a weekly... 
party among themselves, at which their ! 
needles were to make all sorts of garments andi: 
articles. These parties were to continue throu’ 
the winter, and, in the spring, a grand Ivzaarcit + 
finished articles was to be held. their friends ot 
acquaintances invited to come and make pur! : 
and the whole of the proceeds to go tu the Frou Ar 
Fund. 

This happy programme was successfully cain | 
out, and during the summer, 209 little chillca 
aday in the country as the result. 

It was just about this time of vear they» 
You know why we wrote this psragryy. eat 
you ? 

There are no expenses of mana 


Ss cp time a a ae ene 


$y ' 


addressed_to the 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, 
acknowledged in the paper. 

List of Fresh Air Fund Subscr 
appears on the red page oppo 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be writ) : 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Peoe.5 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part inany number of t 
competitions, but your reply to each must 
separate postcard. 

3. Mark each posteard with the name of 
for which it is intended in the top left-h 
will find this name in the announuceme? 
in the footline. Provided these cor 
all the postcards may be sent in one ¢ 
‘* Postcard’? in the top left-hand corner. b 
must bear the full name and address of tc i 

4. All attempts must arrive not later toi | * 
October 19th. _ 

5. Each competition will be fuged spur 
prizes, as announced in the fo tcin-s, wis 
the efforts considered the best. . 

6. Inthe ovent of ties for a mon-y yr. 
be divided, aud, where the award~ are git 
be awarde] at the discretion of the 


Printed by Hosace Cox, Bream's Buildings. ae 
Published by C. ARTHCR Prarson, Lip. at be 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, Lunce. 


Nole.—4 prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose sugsestion for a title is use? 
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‘is Fund Subscripticas. 


i ously acknowledged, £4,821 4s. 2d. 


nt in with Poothall Competi ion, 
mounts sent in with posteards, Iss 3d, 
) b.S., Australia, £1; G. H. Green, 1... 
ui; Edinburgh, 9d.; A. Curamine, 1 
is; J. Carmichael, 38.; M. L. Atkinson, 
i. 6d; M. A. C., Dublin, £2.25.; 3. F.! 
_ 1ds.; ‘reg., 10d.; Mike, Belinst, 14; 
s; Lofty, 9d.; J. Williams, Is. 
ones, J. W., Is. Wd.; M. Tucker 
\ LN. 94.3; _W. Fisher, £1 3s. 
. Reading, 158.; 
i A, £1 7s. 3d. 


(?.W.) total, £4,837 11s. Od. 


ds T 
Jolly Boys at Three 


of Leaflet Competition. 


{ £100 offered in connection with the 
Jeuflet has been divided amongst the 
etitors, whose postcards bore the carlicst 


Reading; E- Alleeck, Tottenham; G. 


‘ton; . Allfrey, Brighton; Mrs. 
nsiow; M. _Bartlett, W. roydon; A. 
ing; Mrs. Bayliss, Croydon; Miss 


_ Southampton; R. W. Bayliss, Croydon; 
Fulham; F. J. Berry, Leyton; F. W. 
way; J. Bigby, Giapton Park; Misa N 
lev; A. Borman, Fulham; W. A. Bredie, 
n, Harringay; E. Burnham, Brighton; 
West Bridgford; R. Corkling, Hammer- 
J Cosgrove, Battersea; Mrs. H. Crisp. 
. F. Charnley, Nelson; Miss M. Chap- 
don; J. Crisp, Finsbury Park, W. Chap- 
vdon; W._F. cker. Wood Green; H. 
-h; S. E. Dunn, Watford; E. East, Wat- 
wards, Crewe; M. Edwards, W. Crovdon; 
Tredegar; Mrs. C. Fermont, Harringay ; 
Fulham; J. Fitszhenry, Leicester; J. 
 rmondsey; C. Gabb, Woolwich; Miss J, 
uslow; Mrs. Gander, Hounslow; (. A. 
atu; Mrs. Giffen, Watford; Mrs. J. W. 
J. W. Gott, Crewe; Mrs. J. i. Gran, 
I. Green, Hounslow; A. Hall, Hove; W. J 


cester; Miss Heath, Westcliff-on-Sea; 
» Leicester; J. E, Hewett, Hornsey, R. J 
netton; J. Holliman, Charlton; S 


Nottingham; A. Jones, Nottingham; J. 


nm; G. Jutsum, Bermondsey; B. Kell, 
Kimpton, Bermondsey; A. E. King, 
Kenward, Worthing; W. — Leppard, 


W. C.. March, Hammersmith: W. Major. 
Mrs. Martin, Fulham: J. Mathic, Ealing; 
-. Kensal Riee; H. Morris, Westbourne 
Murrell, Hammersmith: Miss E. Palmer. 
kK. Pears, Bristol; L. Pocock, Streatham 
dion, Hounslow; Miss H. Pulham, Barns- 
‘.enor, Holloway; H. Rogers, Watford; H. 
jurlesden; F. J. Sawyer, Reading: Nurse 
mnion Heath; A. G, Simpson, Bovingdon; 
‘thamberland Heath; D. Smith, Reading; 
Suith, Holloway; G. Soan, Brigiiton; A 
rsea; Mrs. J. Steer, Brighton; F. W. 
tingham; E. W. Taylor, Oxford; C. F. 
1 ster; H. Teagell, Battersea Bridge Rd.; 
on, Watford; A. Trimainer, Richmond; 
Brighton; J. T. Weldon, Islington; P. L. 
Rise; W. Whitehelo, Oxford; P. H 
r: J. H. Woodward, Hornsey; Nurse M 
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results of Footline Ccatests. 


‘ 
. ; “ROOSTER” CONTEST. 
Bp Mi 2 watches for the lest replies to the conundrum, 
wodees the cock crow’ 7 have been awarded to the 


tallow pane 


2S , ' 7. , . 
eG, Pizzer 8 Charles St, Limerick: Ro God 
Mt need Ball < Have Groen, Heek. Stunts, H.R, 
Macvonzie, gu Mall Rd. Usngmersnuth: Ao Paterson, 
Grancdoa, Mount Vernon, G iL. fd. Stunles, 25 


Park Nd, Sittingbourne 


““SWEETEST" CONTEST. 


I or the most appropriately endearing expression with 
whieh a lover might begin a letter to his sweetheart a 
Wise et de. was offered. Phis hias beon won be ‘tl W. 
Hinkley, Quinton, Rirmingham, with the following : 

My Love's * Safe Deposit. * 


7 _“ KISSING” CONTEST. 
_ The definition of a kiss selected as tho best was sent 
in by H. Hatten, 2 Westfield Rd, Hornsey, to whom 
the 58. prize has been awarded. The winner defined a 
kiss as follows : 

' A kiss isa very paradoxical thing, for although we 
can find no fault with it, yet it is the one thing we all 
set our face against.” 


“HAT” CONTEST. 


P Readers were invited to submit suggestions as to the 
best wav by which Jones, whose wile keeps him wait- 
ing, could induce her to hurry up when dressing. The 
winner ot the prize of 5s. was F. W. Lambe, $6 Gos- 
berton Rd., S.W., and his suggestion was thus phrased : 
He should say, ‘It is astonishing in how short a 
time a really handsome woman can get dressed!’ ” 


“BLANK” CONTEST. 
Competitors were asked to put words in the spaces left 
blank in the following, ‘** — ills you: don't 


” 


to: ===; Five briar pipes for the best attempts have 
been won by: 

T. H. Fox, 11 Chapel Loke, Norwich; W. Gillespie, 
jun.. 1 Walker Place, Aberdeen: IF. Knight, Oaklands. 
Westleigh Rd., Leicester; A. Leighton, 57 Gladstone 
Rd, Watford; R. Yates, 50 Wellington St., Glasgow. 


“TELE” CONTEST. 


wa Why is a telephone like a talkative woman?" 
This was the question ladies were requested to answer, 
and five pairs of scissors have been won by thie 


following: 
Misa A. C. Arnold. 14 Craigerne Rd., Blackheath; 
d Rd., Brighton; 


Mrs, Dakin, 82 Islingwor Mrs. S. J. 
Foster, P.O., Swallowfield St.. Reading: Miss W. Hart- 
well, 19 Manthorpe Rd., Plumstead; Mrs Rhodes, 36 
Windsor Terr., Penarth. 
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Accident and Guarantee ... 
. . Corporation Limited. 
(Bicgceeent al Achar Partiniente) 


Asse's excel. - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 


hy Speed 


all kinds. Motor Car. 
Emplogers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
FidelityGuarantees. Boiler and Lift 


Licence Insurance. 


i Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. 


surance. 
HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T M. EB. ARMSTRONG, Mauger wu xciciury 


Og” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


omurway { INSURANCE. 


£2 

£100 RAILWAY 

£1 00 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE pare 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of €2,00U andor-°f £1,000. 


Thi: Insurance holds good for ar 
£2,00u eu ‘hi-- not for one only. 
by THR OCEAN ACCIDEN’ 

PORATION, LIMITED, oe 

E.C.. to whom notices of cla 

must he sent within s von day 
wile paid byt. 

25 ~ legal representative 
& 2,000 anaccident in Great . 

pussencer train in whi ne en 

travelling as a passenger (incliding pust-oflice sorvantsin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time ol snel accident, 
had in bis, or Ler, possession, the Pusvramce Conponm on this 
page, or the puper in which it 3s, with bis, or her, usual eigma- 
ture, writteu in ink or peuel, onthe space provided at the foot. 
This pauper may be left at his, or her, place of s bod, so long as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said gum shail be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, shoul death result 
from such ueccident within three caleudar months thereafter, 
and that notice of the acement be piven within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, wet bein a railway 
= BETVIE COT Cty, Mev a Stade tele heh cued una 
& || OG Hlev: Diet, hoi the current oan enol Bean o's 
Weekly cu ditin. or her, atthe trae ot Pesur killed 
by a railway accideut im the Vuited Kinedow, sliloush not hy 
anacenteut toany trainin wheel he, or she, wan be betrethag as 
@ pass: oyer, the legal representative of the veceased will receswe 
the sumof ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
be sig: ed or not, provided netice in every case be siven te THe 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUSRANTER Cobteteatios, Listen, 
36 to 4 Moorgate Street, Louden, BCL, with seveu days trom 
the occurrence of the uceident 

Oue Hundred Pounds will be paid to the lecal represen. 
tative of any cyclist who meets bis death by aeement while 
uctnally ridirga cycle, provided that deeessodat the tine of 
suck aceident bad ip has, or her, poss 1, the Tusursnee 
Coupon on this page, or the paperin which oti, wil his, or 


her, usual signature. written Mnoank or pouedh ou the space 
provirledat the md that death ooeurn. dwar ae ha feu 
hours therenfter, aud that notice wos fives of Chee dont tee 
the said Corp. metrenatabove i dress witha wv chats 


occurrence. ‘This ver nay be lett at his, er ber, plice of 
pbode, -o lomgas the couponis sized 

One Hundred Pounds willbe pudiot 
tive of anyore dymy as the direct anel s¢ 
iptlicted upon tam cer her) within the Ua 
falling acroplans, Proviney that death occurs within tweuty- 
four hours trem the reeapt ef the iujimes, that he (or 
shall prier lo the weed ut have Baened thas Coupon Lessa 
Ticket aim the sj ace previted at the f w that he 
potat the tim: beon theaerop love nor enaggged i TT 
pndtivt notice of the accilent be given tu the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the es-enee of the coutraet. 

This surance holds good Jor the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holier to the beselitf, and is sabjectto the 
conditions of, the *Qcean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act, 18%. Hisks Now. 2and 5 

The Purchase of this Publication is v@ouitted tobe the pays 
ment of a Prom ui uuder Sect. 35 0f th Act. A Print of the 
Actcan be seen at the office of this Jouronl, or oof the suid 
corporation. No person oun recover on more than one Coupons 
lnsuruice-Ticket of this paper in respect or tie sie risk, 

Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvomonih's sno 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY in advance to thor 
newsagent, or tothe Publisher, need not, during the pertod 
@overed by their subscription, sign the coupon, or carry 
the paper on their peracn. It is only necessiry tolorward 
the nowsagent's reccipt to the publisher of the paper, 
Henriotta Street, Loudon, W.C., and a certiiicato will be 
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GUARANTEED GENUINE BARG: 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is ja, > 

of Pearson's. Weekly, 101011, On receipt a | 
we willforward direct from our Locms 
address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENT); 


REPEAT 


RE 
aaa a a REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF- 
ROYAL PALACE = 5 = <= -—- = 
STOCKHOLM. - 


R 
suitable for Drawis, 
rooin, Bedrooin, w., |. ; 
dered, in Thirty Tis 
fashionable self-shiad , 
Greens, Blues, aml Ay: 
suit all requirements, . 
to coverany ordinary | 
Carpets, with 


FREE RU: 


will be sent out 

thus showing the iui: 
supply in all sizes. 1} 
of materialequal 1) 
a speciality of our os 


Cut down your “Sime... 
; . : 

boot bills meme 
A pair of Wood-Milne Rubber Hecls pay for themselves 


over and over again in money saved fcr re-hceling. 
They provide, in addition, a degree of comfort that 


OLSICNS. 


leather heels can never give; they add a new pleasure 
to walking, and keep your boot-heels smart all the time. 


Wood-Milne 
Rubber Heels 


Wood-Milnes are made from a better quality rubber than any 
other heels, and are far and away the most economical in the 
end. Made in several varieties,and in Black, Brown,or Grey Rubber. 
So!d (and fixed) by bootmakers everywhere (sce the name), 


Beddiag, Table Linens, Cortains, etc., POST FREE If mentioning ** Pesrsin's 
wheo writiog. N.B.—Forcign orders executed, packed free, aud shit 


Tpircpapuic Appress: ‘‘ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P."' 
F. HODGSON & SONS irene i Mes: WOODSLEY | 
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of Bristol, the 
Pioneer House. 
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